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State Department 
Seeks Labor Aid 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—None was more sur- 
prised than Philip Murray when Secretary 
i Marshall suddenly accepted the CIO's routine 
vitation to address its convention in Boston this 
week. The Secretary’s acceptance came at the final 
oment, on the eve of the convention’s scheduled 
pening, after it could no longer be expected. 
f> And behind that lies a story of great importance 
fo the whole American labor movement. | 
| Washington insiders noted the reaction from Boston 
he next day—at the convention opening last Monday 
--with amusement. That it was “the hottest topic as 
§00. or more delegates gathered for the first session,” 
ms the Associated Press reported, could well be under- 
pod here. But to insiders here it was amusing to 
ye it “interpreted as a slap by the CIO at the Com- 
ists—within the CIO and. elsewhere—who have 
len attacking Gen. Marshall and American motives 
helping Europe.” Especially, since Marshall's 
dress to the convention was more than balanced 
the Resolutions Committee in reporting out a 
limber of resolutions far more favorable to the 
insky project than to the Marshall Plan. 
Where Boston had gone wrong in its interpreta- 
ms was in its preoccupation with the possible 
Botivations of the CIO top leadership in inviting 
rshall. In that preoccupation they failed to con- 
ider that Secretary Marshall had his own motivations 
accepting. 
It may now be reported that Secretary Marshall's 
fotivations involve a fundamental change in the 
ernal and domestic policies. of the State Depart- 
nt, and that this change will be of great impor- 
ce to the whole American labor movement. 
|The fundamental change is the adoption of a new 
» in the State Department that the American labor 
jovement must be asked to play an integral part in 
le implementation of American foreign policy. 
This means the Secretary or Undersecretary of 
fate will have at’ his elbow an experienced adviser 
international labor problems, and that our em- 
sies abroad will be staffed with equally experienced 
Ibor attaches. And it means, further, that the men 
iho will fill these roles will come directly out of 
American labor unions and not—as so often in 
past—from college campuses or law offices. And 
ere will be one further qualifications—that these 
n not only have actual‘labor experience but must 
so have political intelligence. 
| This is a change of vast proportions in the State 
partment. For even in the heyday of the New 
al the State Department was closed to the American 
bor movement. Although advice was occasionally 
ught from the AFL and CIO, the State Department 
& the past has not entrusted the implementation of 
policies to men of experience drawn from the 
bor unions. 
BAnd only when men like A. A. Berle, Jr., were in 
© State Department did the American labor move- 
bnt even possess a sympathetic and reliable channel 
tthe top levels of State Department policy. After 
le—now chairman of the New York State Liberal 
ty—resigned as Assistant Secretary of State, the 
Bitimate trade union movement did not even have 
(Continued: on Page Three) 
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An Editerial— 


TVA Plan for Europe 


ROM various sources has come the suggestion 

that a business corporation be set up to ad- 

minister the aid to Europe which is to be pro- 
vided under the Marshall Plan. The most detailed 
outline of this project was given by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich before the recent convention of the American 
Bankers Association. But almost simultaneously the 
idea was broached by various Congressmen and 
columnists. 

This scheme involves giving up the helterskelter 
methods of relief which we have utilized heretofore. 
We have given many billions since the end of the 
war. But our gifts have been offered through different 
agencies and in many and various ways. Obviously, 


. it has been impossible to keep accurate accounts of 


them or to exercise any effective check on the ways 
in which they were utilized. It was simply taken for 
granted that if we give enough, everything will turn 
out for the best. 

The Marshall Plan itself was a distinct departure 
from the unbusiness-like method of relief. It intro- 
duced into international affairs some of the ideas 
which have been developed in the social service field. 
Relief is to be given in such a way as, eventually, 
to put an end to the need of it. It was on this account 
that representatives of the 16 nations met in Paris 
and prepared common plans for the restoration of 
European production. If outside nations are to lend 
or contribute something like $22,000,000,000—with 
$16,000,000,000 coming from the United States—it 
is with the understanding that by 1951 or by some 
other not-distant date Europe will be once more self- 
supporting. 

If Congress validates this project, we shall have 
on our national agenda the most enormous interna- 
tional investment ever undertaken, These billions will 
be raised by federal taxation in this country and 
expended upon all sorts of productive projects inside 
the 16 countries of Western Europe. The country 
must face the problem: just who is to lend or give 
this money and to whom and through what agency? 

At the Paris Conference our Government was rep- 
resented by the State Department and the Treasury. 
But neither of these departments has the personnel 
to handle the manifold problems which will arise 


as the projects unfolds. The staffs of our embassies 
and consulates, for example, are completely unfitted 
for the sort of decisions which must be made and the 
activities which must be carried on. The complicated 
situation demands a grasp of industrial, business and 
political affairs which cannot be expected of diplomats 
or treasury routineers. The speed with which recon- 
struction must be achieved creates special require- 
ments. Decisions cannot wait while memoranda are 
sent back and forth. We must have in authority men 


empowered to take responsibility. 
’ te 7 * 


Tur plan proposed by Mr. Aldrich and others is 
the establishment of an independent authority some- 
what like the TVA. It “should be completely non- 
partisan in character and might consist of five per- 
sons of expert competency appointed by the Presi- 
dent .. . with the advice and consent of the Senate. ... 
Within the limits and specifications set by Congress 
and subject to periodic Congressional review, wide 
discretionary powers should be granted to the cor- 
poration in administering the funds appropriated for 
the recovery and reconstruction of Western Europe.” 
It is suggested that this public corporation start with 
an appropriation of $4,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 
and that subsequent support be made dependent upon 
its success, 

One of the conspicuous advantages of this semi- 
independent business corporation is that it would be 
non-partisan both at home and abroad. On this side 
of the water it would not be limited by any group or 
regional prejudices or fears. In its European opera- 
tions it would not be repelled by the fact that the 
Laborites are running England or that the Socialists 
head the Government of France. No theoretical devo- 
tion to the doctrine of free enterprise would lead 
them to dictate political policies to Europe. This 
great project of international aid and investment 
would be placed on a double basis of humanitarianism 
and productive efficiency. 

This optimistic attitude takes for granted, of course, 
that the President, with the consent of the Senate, 
would appoint to the Commission the best experts 
available and, especially, men in no respect sub- 
servient to any special business interests. 




















at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











A New Russian “Non-Returner’ 


T was for personal rather than po- 
] litical reasons that Général Gulish- 
vili left the Soviet service in Austria 
.nd fled to France. He was well-guarded 
there to keep him from falling into the 
hands of Soviet kidnappers; by now he 
must have reached South America, 
where he intends to remain. Gulishvili 
is the highest rank- 
ing official thus far 
to join the swelling 
crowd of Russian 
“non - returners.” 
The chief of Soviet 
intelligence in 
Austria and a 
loyal member of 
the Communist 
Party for over two 
decades, he is well 
acquainted with 
present trends and 
attitudes among the leaders in Moscow, 
and his statements, therefore, present 
considerable interest. This brief report 
is limited to a restatement of his pro- 
nouncements, without for the moment 
commenting upon them or criticizing 
them. 

General Gulishvili has broken with the 
party and state machine but not with 
Communist principles and ideology. He 
still unconsciously stresses his solidarity 
with Moscow when he speaks in the first 
person: “We believe ..."; “our army 
will be reorganized ...”’ He probably 
committed some non-political offense and 
fled to avoid persecution and punish- 
ment. 

If war breaks out between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the general 
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says, real victory will be impossible for 
either side. Complete victory involves 
the occupation of the enemy’s country. 
Yet the United States can no more 
occupy Russia than the Soviet Union is 
capable of occupying America. A future 
war, therefore, cannot end in the same 
way as did the last one, with Germany 
and Japan thoroughly defeated and occu- 
pied by the victors. Should Russia suffer 
eonsiderable setbacks during the future 
war, the Soviet system will not be done 
away with, the general thinks. Soviet 
forces will retire back within the borders 
of Russia; changes in the leadership— 
Gulishvili admits, and this is one of the 
most important of his views—are then 
bound to occur. A new Soviet regime 
will nonetheless continue to operate and 
at some future moment further conflicts 
between the Soviet Union and the non- 
Soviet world are likely to erupt. 

Gulishvili does not think the the imme- 
diate danger of war is great. He evi- 
dently considers the aggressive tactics 
of Molotov and Vishinsky as a bluff and 
an attempt at intimidation. Russia is 
not ready for war, he says, and she will 
not be ready until 1952. In the mean- 
while the Soviet Government will avoid 
military conflicts with great powers. 
It is anticipated that manufacture of 
the atomic bomb won’t get under way 
until 1951. Should ‘a conflict reach the 
point of high tension, there will always 
remain what the general calls a “margin 
of negotiation.” In such negotiations 
Moscow will obviously have to yield in 
order to avoid war at a time when war 
is inopportune. 

A good deal will change after 1952. 





The reorganization of the armed forces, 
which is under way now, will then be 
completed; the arms will have been sup- 
plied in adequate amounts; the Soviet 
armed might will be sufficient to cope 
with any military exigency. Besides, 
he looks forward in usual Communist 
vein to a profound economic crisis in 
this country. In. Soviet strategy, the 
American depression plays a primordial 
role. 

As soon as the depression starts, the 
United States will no longer be in a 
position to give extensive aid to Europe 
and to attract into its orbit the nations 
of he West. The Marshall Plan will 
cease to operate. The Soviet Union, on 


‘the other hand, will be able to rally the 


Western European nations in the lat- 
ter’s effort to avoid subjugation to Amer- 
ica. In this way the political strategy 
will be a contest between the United 
States and the USSR for the souls and 
bodies of the peoples of Western Europe. 
In this world-wide test of strength the 
general attaches great 
England, expecting Britain to turn from 
its half-hearted pro-American policy to 
pro-Sovietism. 
+ *” ” 


Tue statements of Gulishvili as well 
as of other ex-Soviet officers have en- 
abled the French press to draw a picture 
of the present state of the Soviet armed 
forces, 

The demobilization of the army has 
not yet been completed; it will not end 
before January 1, 1948. By that time, 
the Soviet army will be 1,800,000 men 
strong. It will be composed of 120 di- 
visions inside Russia and thirty divisions 
located in the various occupied countries 
of Europe and Asia. The armed forces 
are divided into six armies, each of 
which is assigrled to a specific region 
inside the country. A Soviet marshal 
heads each of these armies. An inter- 
esting innovation is the assignment to 
each army of industrial enterprises di- 
rectly subordinated to its military head- 
quarters; these industrial units are not 
necessarily located in the same regions 
as the army. They often stretch far 
into the east and are intended to assure 


importance to 
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a@ supply of goods in case of a milita 


Immediately after the end of the war, 
Stalin created a new agency for research 
and evaluation of the lessons of 


war. About a hundred young officers of | 
various ranks make up the staff of this — 


agency; their work is still in its initial 
stage. Stalin’s favorite idea—which will 
certainly have to be confirmed by these 
studies—is - the creation of “flying 
armies.” Aviation, according to Stalin, 
will play a far greater role in the next 


war than in the last one; he attaches - 


the greatest importance to transport 
aviation and expects his air force to be 
capable of moving entire armies with 
all their equipment from their home 
bases into the theater of operations. 
Every soldier will thus have to be a 
paratrooper. Airborne invasions of the 
enemy country can then be carried dut 
in the course of a few days or hours. 


“he if 
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* * * 


Tuere was recently a new hint of | 
Stalin’s special interest in a Soviet navy, © 
when Pravda reported about a brief trip» 


made by the Leader aboard the cruiser «- 


Molotov from Yalta to Sochi. This was: 
a rare exception, since Stalin’s move« 
ments are never reported in the press. 

The newspaper played up this small 
event as a major political occurrence.’ ' 
Stalin’s behavior was reminiscent of 
that of the old Kaiser..He walked around 
the cruiser, talking with the sailors “in 
a friendly manner” and majestically di- 
rected Vice-Premier. Kosygin to inquire 
about food and elothing conditions of 
the men. Of course a picture was taken 
of Stalin amid the crew of the warship; 
shouts of “hurrah” did not cease until 
he landed at Sochi. 

Stalin’s interest in the construction. of 
a strong Soviet navy has been well 
known since the middle ’thirties. So far 
nothing has been released about Russia’s 
current naval construction program, but 
there is no doubt that in the next five 
years a considerable number of warships 
will be built in the shipyards of Russia 
as well as of her satellite and dependent 
countries, 


—————— . oli _ 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Annals of the Innocents 


S I look back on things I did and 
A things that happened to me from 
1907 to 1910 I realize that they 
have a certain significance as proofs of 
the progress which our society has made 
since then. But at the time I was not 
interested in any such cool and distant 
point of view. It is hard to reconstruct 
the mood of atime 
so far away. In 
your  backward- 
looking view you 
seem a stranger to 
yourself, The 
young chap who 
did this or said 
that had your name 
and some of your 
idiosyncracies. But 
he was, it seems to 
you now, strange- 
ly gay and irre- 
sponsible about the consequences of his 
deeds. He was serious about his views 
and frivolous about his fate. 
I was under thirty when actions that 
seemed to me perfectly simple and well- 
intentioned brought me in conflict with 
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the directing authorities of the uni-— 


versity which had been for a generation 
the most distinguished educational cen- 
ter of the West. Its halls, though con- 
spicuously lacking in beauty, had to our 
western eyes the dignity that goes with 
age and hallowed associations. Dis- 
tinguished men had lectured in its class- 


rooms. Our faculty even in my time 
contained many men of widely recog- 
nized scholarship. Though I had at- 
tended a number of other colleges and 
universities, the University of Michigan 
had all my loyalty. The other day I 
happened to hear “Hail, Hail, Michigan” 
played on some radio program, and I 
came near rising right up out of the 
chair to cheer for the team. You would 
think that a young fellow Jike me, loving 
the place and my work as I did, would 
have done anything within reason to 
stay where he was and pursue the life 
which so eminently suited his tastes and 
ideals. 


You would think, on the other hand, 
that such a university would remain un- 
disturbed by the doings of a young fel- 
low who quietly pursued his way as a 
Socialist and whose most violent flings 
into radical activity were the writing of 
an occasional article and the taking of 
weekend speech-making trips. It is only 
fair to say that it was not, properly 
speaking, the university which ,made 
trouble for me. A university consists of 
the faculty and the students. I had 
plenty of evidence that most of the 
teachers and students who were aware 
of the fuss that was kicked up about 
my case were on my side. It was not 
the university which objected to my 
being at once an active Socialist and an 
instructor. It was the Board of Regents. 


Education and Capitalism 
In the Rough 


QHE university was a state institu- 
tion. Most- of its support came from 
appropriations made by the State Legis- 
lature, and the Regents were appointed 
by the Governor. We instructors had 
the privilege of seeing these Regents 
once in a while, and we always viewed 
them with a good deal of well-concealed 
amusement. They were just the sort of 
fellows you would expect them to be. 
Some were young politicians on their 
way up. Others were older politicians 
on their way out. But most of them 
were prosperous businessmen from 
whom the Governor expected substanWal 
favors in return for the forma] dignity 
which he had bestowed. Whether any 
of them ever knew or cared anything 
about education was something no man 
was ever able to discover. The im- 
pression which they gave on their visits 
to the campus was that if we had a good 
football team everything was OK. Dur- 
ing my time, and that of the famous 
coach, Point-a-Minute Yost, the team 
swept all before it, the Legislature was 
generous and the Regents were happy. 
The point that was important to me— 
and that is, too, of chief significance in 
connection with the development of 
American education—is that the mem- 
bers of. the faculty had little to say 
about what went on at the university. 
A group of men whose interest was 
elsewhere and who made but fleeting 
visits to the campus set the policies and 
made the decisions. Professors were 
only professors. Men who had no more 
than a slight fraction of their mental 
grasp could make them tremble in their 
academic chairs. It was in a collision 
with the Regents, not, properly speak- 
ing, with the university itself that my 
career as college teacher was wrecked. 


I remarked some weeks ago that it 
seems to me things on the campus go 
better nowadays. A wide latitude is pere 
mitted to members of many faculties, 
In many of our institutions of higher * 
learning professors far out in front in 
their social thinking are not merely, 
secure in their positions but are regard« 
ed as the principal ornaments of their 
schools. Among them are some who are 
well-known for their Socialist views— ° 
and no one looks at them askew. Yes, 
there has been a change. 

Looking back, I can see that I was 
caught in the backwash of the age of: 
the robber barons. At the end of the 
Civil War, thirty or forty years before 
my time, Michigan was covered with 
forests. The men who founded the Uni- 
versity of Michigan came from the East, 
from Harvard and Yale. But the men 
who ran the State Legislature and. too, 
the great state school, were the same 
men who ruthlessly ripped down the 
forests to turn them heedlessly into 
fortunes. They were the first genera- 
tion of post-Civil War capitalists. In 
my time there were still some of these’ 
lords of lumber on the Board of Regents, 
where their interest was conspicuously 
centered in athletic prowess. Some of 
the others were, of course, the predeces- 
sors of Henry Ford. But all of them 
were businessmen in the raw, fellows in 
a hurry to whom learning meant nothing 
and quick success meant everything. To 
them, of course, the way things were 
going was perfect. They had succeeded, 
hadn’t they? Why couldn't everybody, 
succeed? 

Without any idea of what I was doing, 
I ran afoul of this set of men. I went 
out and made speeches about poverty, 
about unemployment, about inequality 
of opportunity. These men quickly heard 
of what was going on. Their reaction 
sent me out into the wide, wide world. 


— 
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‘ashington and the 


The 


Deadly Parallel 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—On the 
W highest levels in the State De- 

partment the view is expressed 
that the Kremlin’s “war-mongering”’ 
propaganda barrage against the United 
States is intended to lead the American 
people to fear that war is imminent 
as a psychological softening-up process 
ao that Americans might be ready to 
accept with a sigh of relief any deal 
the Russians would then advance for 
the dividing up of the world into two 
hemispheres of hegemony. 

Responsible officials in the State De- 
partment do not believe war is imminent 
within the next five years. With that 
view, they are urging a policy of not 
giving an inch to Russian aggression 
anywhere along the‘line. At the same 
time, they are urging every measure 
of strengthening the remaining Euro- 
pean democracies—principally Italy and 
France—against the internal bids for 
power in those countries by the 
Communists. 


* * ” 


On December 10, 1940, Adolf Hitler 
declared war to the death against the 
democracies. In his important speech 
to the workers of the Rheinmetall- 
Borsig plant he said: 

“We are involved in a conflict in 
which more than the victory of any one 
country or the other is at stake; it is 
rather a war of two opposing worlds, 
... The .fact remains that two worlds 
are face to face with one another... . 
I grant that one of the two must 
succumb. 

“If in this war everything points to 
the fact that gold is fighting against 
work, capitalism against peoples, and 
reaction against the progress of hu- 
manity, then work, the peoples and 
progress will be victorious.” 

And on October 5, 1947, the Comintern 
emerged from its underground channels 
and declared war to the death against 
the democracies in a resolution which 
states: 

“Two opposite political lines have 
erystallized; on the one extreme, the 
USSR and the democratic countries aim 
at whittling down imperialism and the 
strengthening of democracy. On the 
other side, the United States of America 
and England aim at the strengthen- 
ing of imperialism and choking of 
democracy... . 

“The battle of the two opposite camps 
—capitalism and anti-imperialism — ia 
waged amid conditions of a further 
sharpening of the universal crisis of 
capitalism.” 

The deadly parallel above is making 
it difficult these days to decide whether 
Stalin is cribbing from Hitler or whether 
Hitler originally cribbed from Stalin. 

It was noted with interest in ‘Wash- 
ington, however, that, as in Hitler’s 
October 10th speech, the Nazis were 
frank enough to scorn a pretense of 
democracy. Said Hitler on that occa- 
Bion: 

“We National Socialists have never 
Maintained that we were representa- 
tives of a democratic viewpoint, but we 
have openly declared that we only made 
use of democratic means in order to 
Bain power, and that after the seizure 
of power we would ruthlessly deny to 
Sur opponents all those means which 
they had granted us during the time 
of our opposition.” 
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Which proves, perhaps, that, in hon- 
esty, at least, the one thing lower than 
a Nazi is a Communist; as note the 
Comintern’s continued use of the word 
“democracy” ‘to describe Communist 
regimes. 

od * = 


I; is proving difficult to find anybody 
in Washington who has any real faith 
in President Truman’s food conservation 
program to aid Europe. Despite the 
speeches, nobody here appears to believe 
it will work. 

Observers here regard the President’s 
food conservation plan as an effort to 
diminish the American consumer’s role 
as a bidder in the competitive food 
market. It is apparently hoped by the 
White House that this may slow down 
the inflationary spiral, permit the 
Government to go into the food market 
in behalf of Europe on a smaller budget 


than a wild inflation would make pos- 
sible, and restrain American public 
opinion from opposing Administration 
efforts to aid the remaining European 
democracies. 


It adds up to a voluntary lowering 
of the American standard of living. But 
observers here feel little optimism that 
(1) this will happen, and (2) that it 
would do any good if it did. 


It is pointed out that if the profiteers 
refused to restrain their greed during 
the war, it is not likely they will re- 
strain it now. So that, in a situation 
where aid to Europe’s democracies makes 
it necessary for the Government to 
compete against the domestic consumer 
in the food market, the profiteers will 
shoot the inflationary spiral up no mat- 
ter what the domestic consumer does. 

Students of the food situation here 
say there is enough food available to 
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feed the American domestic consumer 
and aid the European democracies at 
the same time. It is their conclusion 
that the real answer to the Adminis- 
tration’s problem is a curb on profits 
and control of prices. 

It is pointed out as a possibility that 
if the President’s apparently naive 
faith in what is fundamentally a lame 
propaganda program fizzles out, the 
White House might then be in a position 
to advance more realistic measures. 

But apparently the American people 
are due to go through the wringer a 
little longer before common sense is 
brought to bear on the problem. 








State Department and 
Labor Support 


(Ceuatinued From Page One) 
a welcome door on which to knock in 
the state Department. 

At this point the American Federation 
of Labor ceased waiting on the State 
Department to recognize that American 
labor unions were deeply concerned in 
the world-wide fight for freedom and 
against totalitarianism, and that our 
trade unions possessed battle-won ex- 
perience and talent to bring to the fight. 

The result was that the AFL sent 
Irving Brown as American labor’s rep- 
resentative to Europe, and sent Serafino 
Romualdi as the AFL representative to 
Latin America. 

Although Irving Brown’s powers and 
resources were far more limited than 
would be ‘those of a representative of 
the United States Government, what he 
was able to accomplish in his limited 
sphere soon awakened the respect of our 





official diplomatic representatives in 
Europe. Irving Brown has been a tower 
of strength in the fight to wrest Euro- 
pean labor unions from Communist 
control. 

Similarly, Serafino Romualdi was able 
to accomplish in the same limited sphere, 
and in a short time, more than all our 
diplomatic representatives in South 
America put together. He has put the 
skids under the Communist labor gen- 
eralissimo Lombardo Toledano in Latin 
America. If America will have the sup- 
port of the laboring masses of Latin 
American’ in the fight for freedom 
against totalitarianism, the credit will 
largely belong to the brilliant organ- 
izer of that hemispheric solidarity, 
Serafino Romualdi. 

~ * + 


For the past several months there 





NEWEST THING IN PICKETING 


There’s a wage dispute involved here, but if’s of a new variety. The issue 
is how to keep soaring food prices somewhere in the neighborhood of wages 
and purchasing power. Here in Chicago, the United Packinghouse Workers, 
CIO, like many other unions throughout the country, have established their 
own food store in the union’s headquarters. The project was endorsed by 
the Chicago Industrial Union Council, ClO, and pickets were deployed 
to Inform members that they could purchase food at cost with the help of 
Chicago’s chain of co-op supermarkets. 


have been important closeted discussions 
in the State Department. A small group 
of men in the department who are 
widely respected as the department’s 
foremost experts on the Soviet Union 
and the Comintern advanced the argu- 
ment that since labor unions are used 
by the Communists as political arms in 
the war against democracy, the State 
Department must draw on the ex- 
perienced talent in the American labor 
movement to meet the problem. Also, 
it was pointed out that in practically 
every European nation the top political 
figures are drawn from the European 
labor unions. The State Department 
would do well, it was argued, to be rep- 
resented by an Irving Brown in dealing 
with Europe’s new officialdom, a man 
who could talk their language and 
understand their problems and know how 
to deal with them. 

This argument was debated for weeks 
until the Communists called the strikes 
in Italy to cripple the Marshall Plan and 
topple the De Gasperi Government. With 
this vivid example before them of the 
important political role played by labor 
unions in the new order of things, the 
conferees in the State Department came 
to the end of their discussion and made 
their decision. 

It was in the light of this decision 
that Secretary Marshall accepted the 
invitation to address the CIO convention 
in Boston. If there is surprise that the 
Secretary did not, instead, choose to 
address the AFL convention in San 
Francisco, it can only be surmised that 
the strategists in the State Department 
were well aware that the AFL conven- 
tion would vote unanimous support of 
the Marshall Plan. They may have 
figured, therefore, that it was more 
immediately important to make a strong 
initial effort to win the support of th 
CIO convention so that the new policy 
in the State Department might start off 
with united American labor support. 

The final choice on this, of course, is 
up to the CIO. As the hour of decision 
comes closer for the whole world, so 
does the hour of decision come closer 
for the CIO. 
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Portrait of a Fellow-Traveler: 


The Career of John T. McManus 


By J. Leslie 


munist Party’s orbit about six 

years ago. Perhaps his first open 
identification with the Muscovites was 
sponsorship of a rally held in New 
York, October 1942, under the auspices 
of the Artists Front to Win the War. 
Organized by the Communist party, 
which received its cue from the Soviet 
Press, the principal objective of this 
Front was to influence public opinion 
to demand an immediate cross-channel 
mvasion. Rallies voicing this demand 
were held throughout England and 
Amerca in those days. 

On July 8, 1943 a mass rally was 
staged at the Polo Grounds to hail the 
Soviet Union. It was sponsored by the 
American Committee of Jewish Writers 
and Artists, a cultural adjunct to the 
Communist party, and forty-four trade 
union leaders. Among them was John 
McManus. 

In the fall of 1944 McManus joined 


} ac McMANUS entered the Com- 


the staff of the Communist Jefferson 
School of Social Science as» leeturer. 
Directives issued by the New York 
State Educational Committee of the 
Communist Party, intended only for in- 
ternal consumption, refer to the School 
as the official educational agency. Rank- 
and-file comrades are urged to enroll 
to learn the fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism. 

MeManus rejoined the Jefferson 
School staff in the winter of 1945. His 
courses were titled -Literature and 


Democracy, and The Film Today and To- 
morrow. Both,courses, as given by him, 
reflected his unchakable belief in the 
Soviet way of life. His attachment for 
the Jefferscn School drew him to a 
dinner in celebraiion of its third an- 
niversary, at Hotel Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947. Speakers and guests 
on the dias were high ranking Com- 
munists such Alexander Trachten- 
berg. Doxey Wilkerson, Albert Kahn 
and Frederick Vanderbilt Field. Feel- 
ing themselves comfortably surrounded 
by kindred thinkers, no effort was made 
to disguise the purpose of their institu- 
tion. They boldly announced that all 
courses were designed to instill the wilt 
to establish a Soviet America. 


a * * 


Morris U. SCHAPPES, an admitted 
Communist who used the party alias 
Alan Horton, was sentenced to prison 
for committing perjury before’ the 
Rapp-Courdert Committee. With char- 
acteristic alacrity, Communists, open 
and concealed, organized a committee 
behind the prestige of prominent dupes, 
which bombarded Governor Dewey with 
telegrams and letters demanding Schap- 
pes’ release. McManus was one of the 
figures behind this campaign. Only 
once, however, was his name publicly 
associated with this Committee. 

In an open letter to Governor Dewey, 


pendent political minds. 
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This article presents a solid factual biographical account ef the political life 
of the well-known fellow-traveler, newspaperman and movie critic, John McManus. 
Mest recently, he was switched from movie critic on PM to radio columnist. 
He has been active in the New York Newspaper Guild, and has written fer a 
number of other publicatiens. The reader can discern the evolution of this kind 
of personality, the interlecking activities he participates in, and the basis for 
his “critical” opinions which the unknowing reader takes for objective comment, 
In future issues, we shall continue to present factual profiles of ether well- 
known persons who remain faithful to the party-line without the knowledge of 
the general public whe consider their writings as these of persons with inde- 


October, 1944, the Schappes Defense 
Cemmittee urged his (Schappes) release 
“because the continued imprisonment of 
this teacher and scholar can only be 
interpreted by many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans as political persecution.” Among 
the signers was John McManus. 

The official organ of the Communist 
party May 1, 1945, page 4, listed John 
McManus as sending “Greetings to the 
Daily Worker.” 

The Congressional Record of May 14, 
1945, cited a statement by John Me- 
Manus requesting the Army to grant 
commissions to members of the Com- 
manist Party. 

The Communist. party early in 1946 
took alarm at America’s increasingly 
hostile reaction to Russia’s uncontrolled 
appetite for foreign real estate. A 
Win the Peace Conference was organizd 
in March of that year to resume the 
isolationist propaganda of American 
Peace Mobilization, which had expired 
when Germany dec!ared war against 
fussia. The Win the Peace Conference 
was installed at 23 West 26th Street, a 
building owned by party members Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Field and Max Yer- 
gan. It is used solely for housing 13th 





MICHAEL QUILL 
Co-Sponsor With McManus of 
Meeting Denouncing Anti- 
CP Leaders of CIO's 
Operation Dixie. 


street adjuncts. John McManus was 
an initial sponsor of this transmission- 
belt. 

When the Germans were driven out of 
Greece, native Communists and their 
erstwhile British allies promptly parted 
company. Shortly thereafter the Ameri- 
can Committee for Greek Democracy 
was formed. It served two functions; 
(1) arouse American public opinion to 
force the Administration’s hand in oust- 
ing the British “Fascists” from Greece; 
(2) raise funds and supplies for the 
Greek Communist guerrillas. Among 
the sponsors of this front is John Mec- 
Manus. 
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One of the three State Commitiee 
members of the American Labor Party 
is John McManus. The Stalinists cap- 


tured decisive influence in’ this organi- | 


zation about five years ago. 


* * - 


Sxortiy after the war a group of 


Communist actors formed a front known - 


as Stage For Action. Its principal fune- 
tion is to transmit Communist propa- 
ganda through the painless media of 
skits and plays. John McManus is a 
member of the Advisory Board. 

From its beginning the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions listed John McManus 
as a member of the Board of Directors. 
When the CCASP and the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee 
merged to form the Progressive Citizens 
of America, McManus continued mem- 
bership in the new front. 

The Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade set up the Action Committee to 
Free Spain. . .Now. Purely a propa- 
ganda body, its directed toward center- 
ing pressure upon America and England 
to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Franco Government. John McManus is 
a sponsor of this organization. The 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade constitutes the Communist Party’s 


secret military organization—its goon 
squad. , 

Another Spanish Communist front 
with which McManus is associated is 
the. Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the executive 
board. On June 15th, nine of McManus’ 
colleagues, among them party members 
Howard Fast, Leverett Gleason, and 
Dr. Edward Barsky, were convicted for 
refusing to furnish records of this or- 
ganization to the~ House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The Queens Legislative Council was 
organized as a blind by the Queens 
County Communist party. In April 1946, 
McManus joined party-liners Rey. Wil- 
liam Howard Melish, Israel Epstein and 
Benjamin Riskin at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Queens Legislative Coun- 
cil to oppose the “Invasion of Hamilton 
Fish and his Pro Fascist Cohorts into 
Queens County.” 

People’s Voice, the largest Negro Com- 
munist newspaper in America, spon- 
sored a rally in Golden Gate Ballroom, 
New York City, May 5, 1946. Osten- 
sibly held to support “Operation Dixie,” 
the CIO’s drive to organize southern 
workers, the meeting was called actually 
to denounce Van Bittner and other lead- 
ers of Operation Dixie, who publicly 
spurned Communist collaboration. Spon- 
sors of this meeting were John Mc- 
Manus, Michael Quill, Councilman Ben 
Davis, Eugene Connolly and Pete Ca- 
chione. Other “comrades” who joined 
them were Donald Henderson, President 
of the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and 
Allied Workers, CIO (he was discharged 
as instructor at Columbia in 1932 for 
being a Communist), and Lyndon 
Henry, State Committee member of the 
Communist party and an official of the 
Fur Workers Union. 

? * od 


 eTERMINED to establish a beach- 


head in the field of radio, the Communist 
party promoted an organization called 
People’s Radio Foundation. Typical of 
this front’s personnel is Milton Robert- 
son, program director. He has been @ 
member of the Communist Party since 





ViTO MARCANTONIO 
McManus Finds Him a “Fearless” 
Legislator. 


1935. Following his return to this city 
from Spain where he fought in the 
Communist Brigade, Robertson was em- 
ployed by Camp Lakeland, a party sums 
mer resort. He jater became sports 
writer for the Daily Worker. In ads 
dition to his present position in Peoples 
Radio Foundation, he directed the radio 
program for the National Council of 
American “Soviet Friendship. Listed 
among the sponsors and/or stock holders 
are John McManus, Frederick Vander- 
bilt Field, Howard Fast, Leverett Glea- 
son, Max Yergan and other party stal- 
warts. 

Since the formation of State and 
City CIO Industrial Union Councils, the 
Communist Party has displayed unusual 
success in capturing several of them as 
instruments of Soviet foreign policy. 
Conspicuous among these is the Greater 
New York CIO Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, on whose executive board McManus 
sits. Their penchant for instigating po- 
litical strikes to implement Communist 
Party demands has compelled Philip 
Murray to drastically curtail their au- 
thority and field operation. 

The Doily Worker, October 26, 1946, 
reported John McManus among a group 
of Irish-American leaders who formed 
a Committee for the Election of Charles 
Collins, unsuccessful ALP candidate for 
State Senator in the 2ist Senatorial 
District. 

TheDaily Worker, November 1, 1946, 
mentioned twenty leaders in New York's 
cultural and professional fields who en- 
dorsed Vito Marcantonio as “a legisla- 
tor fearless in his defense of the New 
Deal for the common man,” among them 
John McManus. 

An ex-city editor of the newspaper 
PM, who is intimately familiar with 
McManus’ political activity, declares 
that he conducts himself as a disciplined 
party member in detail. Likewise, Louis 
Budenz, a former high official in the 
Communist Party, asserts McManus is 
one of those party members who does 
not carry a card, for its discovery, 
would be detrimental to his usefulness 
in furthering Communism in the guise 
of a supposedly impartial liberal. 


Like John Ryan, a Communist whom 
he recently defended, McManus when 
accused of party membership resorts to 
the standard dodge of refusing to affirm 
or deny the charge. 
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seems little new in the externals 
of the 66th edition of the annual 
‘conclave of the American Federation of 


S* FRANCISCO, Oct. 13.— There 


.% Labor assembled in this breath-taking 


California city. Secretary George Meany’s 
report indicates that the Federation has 
added nearly 500,000 members to its rolls 
- during the past year, bringing up the 
_tetal to 7,577,716—an all-time high. 
Some convention statisticians also earry 
_in the back of their heads the 800,000 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, temporarily out of 
the AFL but congenitally, if not arith- 
metically,” belonging to the AFL trade- 
union persuasion. ~ 

President William -Green is chairing 
the huge assembly—for the 23rd time 
since the old mantie of Samuel Gompers 
fell upon his sloulders in 1924—with 
the same sturdy ‘grace that deceives 
many into believing that there is little 
behind his Ohio monotone save the skills 
of an experienced parliamentary navi- 
gator. Not a few at the press table 
who have been “covering” AFL conven- 
tions as a specialty are heard to remark 
that a good deal of robustness and 
fervor is -absent this year from the 
“old man’s” voice and the ineluctable 
stamp of his 74 years has dug deeper 
into his countenance. 

On the convention floor, too, one 
notices a larger number of blackhaired 
men among the 675 delegates—younger 
men who represent largely the younger 
AFL affiliates and many of the federal 
locals. On the whole, however, the 
physical picture of this convention is 
hardly in sharp variance from conven- 
tions of former years. The “grey emi- 
nence” and hard-lined exteriors which 
for generations have dominated the 
seene—from the platform-down to the 
last line of delegates—at AFL eonven- 
tions are still there in preponderant 
Majority and they give color and com- 
plexion, if not undisputed content, to the 


proceedings. 
* * + 


Sritt, it is evident even to the naked 
eye of a chance observer that “something 


| new has been added” to this convention, 


something which already was in the 
embryo at the 1946 AFL convention in 
Chicago tut which has burst out bulg- 
ingly at the current gathering in San 
Francisco. 

This “something new” bears no rela- 
tion to any mystic phenomena or spiri- 
tual metamorphoses that may have 
affected organized labor in the United 
States during the past year. It is, rather, 
the immediate echo of the whacking 
series of blows which the trade union 
movement in this country has received 
since the 1946 fall elections when ap- 
proximately one-third of the American 
electorate turned over Congress to the 
rule of political and industrial tories. 
The majority of the voters, among them 
literally millions of wage earners, felt 
too “tired” to vote and stayed at home. 

The rewards of this postwar apathy 
Were quick in coming. Within a few 
weeks following the Aection, the Con- 
gressional hopper became cluttered with 
an assortment of anti-labor bills, all of 
them purporting to bring an era of 
“equity” to poor, feeble American in- 
dustry oppressed by the labor unions 
and, incidentally, overladen with steadily 
mounting profits. Followed the Taft- 
HartJey measure, a “compromise” bill 
tailor-made to the taste of the reac- 
tionary majorities in both houses of 
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Political Campaign 


By Max D. Danish ; 


Congress, which was finally passed over 
Truman’s veto. Labor fought back and 
staged a nationwide radio and forum 
public-relations drive in the spring of 
1947 in the hope of recapturing some 
public support that might curb the 
vengeful zeal of its Congressiona}) ene- 
mies, but of little avail. 

Along with this tory triumph came, 
as a companion sequence, the fina] mop- 
up of all price controls, which opened 
the dikes wide for an all-time high 
spiral of commodity prices. This price 
orgy is making today not only drastic 
inroads into wage-earners’ living budgets 
but is filling the hearts of all Ameriean 
consumers with intense dread of an 
almost unavoidable inflation as the wage 
and salary dollar is plummeting down 
to half of its 1939 value. 

The distressing events on the domestic 
level during the past twelve months were 
not in the least eased by thickening 
clouds abroad. The accentuated division 
of the world between militant and mili- 
tary Communism directed from general 
headquarters in Moscow, and the har- 
assed Western democracies, with the 
United States carrying the economic and 
political ball in almost every part of 
the globe, has not failed to sharpen the 
feeling among countless millions of Amer- 
icans that we are now as distant from 
world peace as we were in 1939 and that 
we actually are in a state of “cold war” 
with the hell-bent totalitarians. 


~ * »” 


I: is these domestic and international 
tensions, these fears and stirrings which 
make escape to wishful thinking an un- 
acceptable delusion, that are gripping 
the men and women who fill the dele- 





-oN kL. LEWIS 
Los? the Atgument. 


gates’ benches at this AFL conven- 
tion. These apprehensions and sobering 
thoughts are written boldly on their 
faces as they listen in unprecedented 
quiet to speech after speech, from their 
own leaders and from invited European 
labor guests, exhorting. them to act 
quickly and effectively in behalf of their 
own threatened liberties and of their 
fellowmen the world over. 

This tension, too, is apparent in the 
fact that no less than 24 resolutions 
calling for political action and a score 
of others dealing with the situation 
abroad were presented to this San 
Francisco convention and turned over 
for action to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Characteristic also ig the fact 
that these “political action” resolutions 
were dropped into the convention hopper 
not by the small “dissident” groups or 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Federation Launches 


| From the AFL and CIC Conventions 





Murray Supports 
US Foreign Policy 


By Olga Corey 


OSTON, Oct. 15.—No specific en- 

dorsement of the Marshal] Plan 

is given in the resolution on for- 
eign policy adopted by the CIO conven- 
tion here after the speech by Secretary 
Marshall. But it supports “our nation’s 
fight against hunger throughout the 
world,” and rehabilitation of war- 
devastated countries. While it was criti- 
eized by Emil Rieve as too vague, it was 
considered by “right-wingers” as satis- 
factory in spirit, especially in conjunc- 
tion with Marshell’s speech. 

The resolution reaffirms the loyalty o° 
the CIO to the American form of demo- 
cratic government and our institutions. 
It denies the Com.nunist charge that we 
plan to launch a new war. Like the 
resolution adopted by the New York 
State CLO convention last month, it con- 
demns the abuse of the veto power in 
the UN. 

Marshall spoke oniy to the ClO con- 
vention, and not to the AFL, meeting 
eoncurrently in San Francisco. This is 
a very unusual thirte for a high govern- 
ment official to do. Obviously, the deci- 
sion was made on a high-policy level. 
It may not be too farfetched to assume 
that the events of the last month, 
elimaxed by the re-establishment of the 
Comintern, had something to do with 
this decision. The CIO is one of the 
few American instiintions not attacked 
in the Russian press, and Marshall’s 
invitation and acceptance is an indication 
that as far as the CIO is concerned, no 
disloyalty will be tolerated. 

Seeretary of Labor Schwellenbach, 
who addressed both conventions, did not 
advise the CIO, as he previously had the 
AFL, to take the Communists by the 
seat of the pants and throw them out. 

Schwellenbach made a particularly ijm- 
portant statement, when he said that 
rising living cosis have made a 75 cent 
minimum wage necessary. This was the 
first time that an administration official 
has publicly used the figure of 75 cents, 
instead of the usual 65 cents. Schwellen- 
bach spoke in support of the thesis that 
increased wages have not been the sole 
factor in price incrases. This is the 
position that labor has been trying !o1 
some time to make clear to the American 
public. The Secretary emphasized the 
fact that “price increases have consis- 
tently moved ahead of wage increases 
at a time when the profits of industry 
were increasing over 100 percent.” 


% x ~ 


Murray praised the job that Schwel- 
lenbach has been doing, and pledged the 
CEO’s support in his fight for the cause 
of the common people of America. The 
eonvention then passed a_ resolution 
denouncing the cuts in the Labor Depart- 
ment effected by the 80th Congress. The 
eonvention also passed a resolution on 
organizing the unorganized and another 
urging a more concerted campaign to 
unionize the white-collar workers. 
Another resolution pledges the CIO 
not to comply with the “unconstitutional 
limitations on political activity which 
are written into the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
No mention was made in the resolution 
of the CIO position on filing the anti- 
Communist affidavits. The 52 man CIO 
executivé board on Friday had adopted 
a 250 word policy statement, which 
pointed out that the 41 CIO jnterna- 
tional unions are autonomous and have 
the right to decide for themselves 
whether or not to file the affidavits, 





PHILIP MURRAY 
Had Things in Hand. 


So far, the Electrical Workers and 
several other left-winz unions have de- 
cided not to file. The Textile Workers 
voted last week to file; the same posi- 
tion was taken previously by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Werkers and the 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. The 
Auto Workers have taken no position 
officially, but UAW Board Member Emil 
Mazey, in a letter sent out last month 
and widely interpieted as expressing 
the position of President Reuther, said 
“...Wwe can protest and increase our 
membership better by filing the affi- 
davits than by not filing them.” The 
only large right-wing union taking a 
position against filing the affidavits has 
been the Steelworkers, and Murray made 
it clear that future conditions might 
cause them to change their minds. 

Comments on the Taft-Hartley re- 
solution made by Jim Matles of the 
UE were an implied criticism of those 
unions who had decided to comply wit) 
the law, but when Murray asked in ‘a 
friendly fashion” where Matles stood on 
the resolution, there was no objeetion 
raised to its passage. This interchange 
wa: perhaps typical of the convention, 
in which the “left-wing” has been 
granted the right to exist, but no more. 
Murray has apparently laid down the 
law, and no opposition is expected on 
any controversial issue. 


For example, the CIO Executive 
Board had originally decided to refer 
to the convention the matter of the in- 
ternal situation in the Communist-con- 
trolled Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union. Three months ago a special com- 
mittee of the board made a report gup- 
porting charges of maladministration 
made against the officers of the union. 
The report was adopted by a majority 
of the CIO executive Board but rejeeted 
by the Executive Board of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 

However, a pre-Convention meeting 
of the Executive Board, in view of the 
autonomy which international unions 
hold, decided not to bring the matter 
up for action by the Convention. 

Although the report of this special 
CIO Executive Board committee also 
censured the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers for accepting the 30,000 in- 
surgent Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, no issue is being made of this either. 
In fact, speaking in support of a resolu- 

(Continued on Page Fiftéen) 
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The French Crisis — 


Paris, October 10. 
HE question which occupies the 
} mind of the French public is this: 
Can France maintain itself eco- 
nomically, financially and politically un- 
til American aid arrives? The food sup- 
plies for the cities become progressively 
more uncertain, prices rise at an ac- 
celerated rate and the black market 
flourishes as never before. The gold re- 
serve shrinks, and a further devaluation 
of the franc appears inevitable — even 
though the responsible authorities seem 
determined not to resort to it until the 
present acute crisis has been sur- 
mounted. From the political angle the 
situation seems less serious now than it 
did some weeks ago. It has become evi- 
dent that the Communists have not 
profited as much as they expected from 
the bad food situation and from the re- 
duction of the bread ration to 200 grams 
a day. Even though it is true that the 
urban populations are increasingly un- 
happy, the political slogans of the Com- 
munists rouse little response among the 
discontented. 

The Ramadier Cabinet, then, will prob- 
ably remain in power until the municipal 
elections, which are set for October 19. 
A pre-election resignation would have 
added to the present confusion, whereas 
a reorganization of the Government 
after the electors have gone to the polls 
will have the advantage of being able to 
take into account the will of the voters 
as expressed at the ballot boxes. 


* » * 


The Difficulties Faced 
By Paul Ramadier 


Tue seriousness of the situation is 
without doubt due to the mistaken eco- 
nomic policies of the Government. But 
Ramadier is not personally responsible. 
This Prime Minister, representing the 
moderate wing of the Socialist Party, 
has given proof of being an excellent 
tactician. To him must go credit for 
throwing the Communists out of the 
cabinet and keeping them out. This 
struggle against the Communists lies at 
the root of the present crisis. 

Paul Ramadier has never been free to 
select his own course. He faces simul- 
taneously a dangerously complicated situ- 
ation and the opposition of the leftist 
majority: of his own party. The best il- 
lustration of the difficulties he has had 
to surmount is furnished by the events 
of last June. The Communists incited 
the strike of railway workers in order 
to foree their way back into the Govern- 
ment. Ramadier knew that a raise in 
wages of the transportation workers 
would result in a general wage increase 
—and this, in turn, would bring about 
further inflation. He was determined not 
to yield to the demands which were made. 
But the left wing of his own party forced 
him to relinquish his intention of mo- 
bilizing the railway workers. Thus he 
faced a dilemma. Either he must grant 
the demands of the workers or confess 
thet he could not liquidate a strike which 
was tying up the entire country. This 
would have led to the dissolution of the 
Government and the return to power of 
the Communists. Ramadier was obliged 
to surrender to the railway workers. 
The opposition of the left wing of his 
own party is more dangerous than that 
of the Communists. His attitude to the 
Bolsheviks brings to his side many a 
deputy who may not completely approve 
of his economic policies. The Comraunist 
opposition, moreover, tends to weaken 
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By Louis Ramon 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


while that of the left Socialists presents 
growing difficulties. 


* oe * 


The Revolutionary Romantics 


Tue Socialist Party serves as the axis 
of the coalition Government. Under these 
circumstances, the inter-party conflict is 
a threat to the stability of the Cabinet. 
This threat is the more serious because 
the Socialists have been divided for three 
years and as yet there is no promise of 
a formula to compose the differences of 
the opposing wings. 

In fact, since the liberation in Sep- 
tember, 1944, the Socialist Party has 
been constantly in a state of crisis. Im- 
mediately after the departure of the 
Germans, an unofficial and illegal com- 
mittee which arrogated authority to it- 
self ordered the expulsion of half the 
Socialist members of Parliament on the 
charge that they had voted in July, 1940, 
to turn dictatorial power over to Pétain, 
This move actually had for its purpose 
the weakening of the moderate wing of 
the party and the preparation for an 
easy amalgamation of the Socialists with 


the Bolsheviks. The execution of this 
plan was prevented by the return of 
Léon Blum and his energetic interven- 
tion at the last moment. 

But the party was incapable of assi- 
milating the new recruits, young people 
who came to it full of revolutionary 
fervor. It lacked the forces to educate 
them and impregnate them with the 
realistic spirit which is necessary for 
constructive work. Dominated by these 
inexperienced members, the French So- 
cialist Party was more and more taken 
in tow by the Bolsheviks and lost votes 
to them at most elections. It was not 
until the party congress of August, 1946, 
that this tendency was reversed. Re- 
pelled by the Communist maneuvers, the 
majority lost its enthusiasm for union 
with the Stalinists. But the tides of 
revolutionary romanticism still ran so 
strong that the practical moderates still 
remained in the minority. 


At the last congress, in August, 1947, 
a definite defeat was suffered by the cone 
scious and unconscious agents of Mos- 
cow. But the leadership was won by the 
extreme leftists represented by Guy 
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Alice in Wallace-land 
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HE Mad Hatter was working 
| diligently in the stockroom of 
International Publishers, pre- 
occupied with his task of ripping out 
the “seventh period” and pasting in 
the “third period” resolutions in the 
official copy of Manual and Tactics 
of the Pappranov School for Wreck- 
ers (formerly the Valley Forge 
School for Semi-Skilled Intellectuals) 
when in came his star pupil Alice 
holding an open umbrella. 


“Marx me,” said the Hatter, “is 
it raining outside? Good, our supply 
of mud was running low and we'll 
now have a chance to replenish it.” 

“Oh no,” replied Alice. 


“Then why the open umbrella?” 
asked the Hatter. And hurrying to 
forestall her answer from her dia- 
lectics handbook, he added: “That’s 
carrying the interpenetration of 
opposites too far.” 


“It’s nothing like that,” said Alice. 
“But the capitalist press said it 
would be bright and sunny and we 
must always believe the oposite. Look, 
it says so here. In an editorial from 
Ford Facts of October 4 attacking 
Walter Reuther the party-line editor 
says, and I quote: 

‘Whenever you are in doubt on a 
question, particularly one involving 
labor, watch the daily press and then 
take the opposite view and you will 
seldom go wrong.’ 


“Well,” continued Alice, ‘I’m sorry 
all your work just now was in vain, 
for you'll have to rip out what you’ve 
just pasted in. We will now have to 


Topsy-Turvy and the UAW 


By Daniel Bell 


support the British Labor govern- 
ment and the Marshall Plan.” 


“What!” cried the Hatter. “Have 
you just come from the wireless 
room on the ninth floor?” 


“No,” replied Alice innocently. 
“But the Chicago Tribune has at- 
tacked the Marshall plan and the 
National Association of Manufac. 
turers has just stated in its official 
publication that the Marshal] Plan 





will cost too much. And look what 
the capitalist press is saying about 
the British Labor government. They 
are chortling with glee over ‘auster- 
ity’ caused by the failure of socialist 
experiments.” 


“Alice!” shouted the Hatter. “How 
many times have I told not to keep 
supporting capitalism by paying 
money to the capitalist class for 
newspapers. How many times have 
I told you just to read the Daily 
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capitalist press is saying.” 








AURIOL 
President of France Backs Blum 


* * ¢ 
Mollet, a group which opposes participa. 


tion in the Government. The leaders of 


this wing of the movement count on wins {. 


ning the workers away from the Commie 
nists by following a policy more “revolue 
tionary” than that of Moscow. Thug 
Paul Ramadier encounters misunder« 
standing and opposition in the ranks of 
his own party, which is paralyzed by in. 
ternal dissension. An eventual split ig 
not impossible. 

The parliamentary group, led by Blum 
and Ramadier, is controlled by the mod. 
erates while the executive committee of 
the party is dominated by such extrem. 
ists as Mollet and Marceau Pivert. And 
among the moderates there are differ« 
ences as to how far economic planning 
and controls should go. Likewise some 
of the moderates favor working with 


de Gaulle, while the party as a whole is~ 


opposed to him. 

Under these circumstances, the Rae 
madier Cabinet will probably fall in Noe 
vember, precipitating a new crisis. 




































Wrecker and let it tell you what the 


“I did read the Daily Wrecker,” 
protested Alice. “Why only today 
they said Roosevelt was a _ war- 
monger.” 


“What?” cried the Hatter. “More 
books to rip out. What do you mean?” 
“Haven’t you read the new Com- 


intern statement?” asked Alice. “It 
said white on black that America 
fought the war for imperialist pur- 
poses, not to defeat fascism. Wasn’t 
Roosevelt the President during the 
war?” “I’m glad that our party knew 
enough about dialectics to get rid of 
Browder. Why, you remember he was 
for speed-up, incentive pay, no- 
strike. Obviously an imperialist agent 
in disguise. Though I will be sorry 
that we’ll now have to attack George 
Addes. He must have been an im- 


Lhe 


perialist too. And so handsome! 


“Oh, I just don’t feel well,” said 
the Hatter weakly, and pulling up 
the revised and re-annotated collec- 
tion of Lenin’s selected works he sat 
down on top and began to shudder 
from left to, right. 


“Yes,” continued Alice. “We'll have 
to forget that we once trailed behind 
Rabbi Wise. You know that the 
Hearst Press has come: out very 
strongly for Zionism.” 


“Please,” said the Hatter. “Call a 
taxi. Get me to a: hospital.” 


“A taxi!” shouted Alice. “That’s 
what plutocrats ride around jn. You'll 


walk.” ‘ 
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| The European Political Struggle | 


The Siege of Austria 


By “Migrant” 


The writer of the following article is well-known as an authority on international 

affairs. He will contribute further articles to The New Leader on the situation in 

the various Eastern European countries which he will be visiting in the course of 

his present official duties. For his own security, he must remain anonymous, but 
The New Leader vouches for his integrity. 


IENNA, Oct. 5.-——“Le Congrés 

V danse—mais il ne march pas” 

(The Congress dances—but it does 
not mareh), a cynical member of the 
French Delegation said of the 1814 Con- 
gress of Vienna. Britain’s recent recall 
of Sir George Rendel, her delegate to 
the so-called Four Power Austrian 
Treaty Commission, marks the virtual 
end of another “non-marching” farce 
which from the outset of its four 
months’ run in Vienna had never a 
chance of achieving anything. From the 
grave comments of Foreign Office spokes- 
men, its collapse seems to have forced 
public recognition in London at last that 
the siege of Austria is on. 

The refusal of Russia, not merely to 
compromise on any issue, but even to 
define those “German assets” in Austria 
which she claimed as reparations from 
Germany, to state what she had seized, 
on what grounds and in what form she 
proposed to hold them, have produced 
some long overdue plain speaking in 
London. With an arrogant note, worthy 
of Tzarist days, the Soviet delegate indi- 
cated curtly in Vienna that to furnish 
any information about or to offer any 
justification of Russian actions would 
be tantamount to submitting these to 
the verdict of her-Allies. That would be 
intolerable. “What we take, we hold” 
was the only explanation vouchsafed. 

In London it has now been recognized 
jin public as it has long, of course, been 
realized in private, that what other 
Powers are up against is the Russian 
attempt to violate her promises given 
in the Moscow Declaration in 1943, to 
restore Austria’s economic and political 
independence. While keeping up a smoke- 
screen of talk about securing repara- 
tions from “German” property, she is 
manoeuvering to get Austria behind the 
A glance at the map re- 
veals why Russia is prepared to risk an 
open breach rather than relax her 
stranglehold on Austria. One can now 
hope that at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in November it will be made 
clear that in succoring beleaguered 
‘Austria, other nations will be helping 
to maintain a blockhouse of hardpressed 
democracy in Eastern Europe against 
the investing forces of totalitarian 
tyranny. The siege of Austria is noth- 
ing new, nor will it quickly come to an 
end. Ernst Fischer, the Austrian Com- 
munist leader, has privately expressed 
the opinion that it may take ten years 
to reduce its democratic garrison. If 
Everette N. Dirksen, who headed the dele- 
gation of Congressmen recently in 
Vienna, spoke with authority when he 
said that “American forces will not 
leave Austria until they have fulfilled 
their mission of restoring Austria’s 


- independence and economic system,” the 


siege will in the end have to be raised. 


* * * 


_ The Russian Invasion 


Waren the Red Army first entered 


' Vienna in April, 1945, the Russians tried 


to capture the country for Communism 


: as they had in other Eastern European 


countries. The same trick of setting up 


’ a “Government of National Unity” was 


resorted to in order to conceal the nu- 


. merical weakness of the Communists. As 
_ elsewhere, the Ministry of the Interior 
+ was. handed over to the almost non- 
_ existent Communist Party, as was that 
* of Education and Propaganda. 
. gave to Communism control of police 
_ and gendarmerie as well as of media 
+ for the molding of the minds of the pres- 
, ent and the oncoming generation.’ But 
‘ if there were few*Communists in Aus- 


This 


tria, there were enough Austrian Com- 


» munists in Moscow who had been through 
© the Comintern schools. They came here 
* with the vanguard of the Red Army. 


They were promptly installed in key 
posts in the police, gendarmerie, political 
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police and important Ministries (from 
which they have now, with considerable 
difficulty, been mostly ejected). The 
realities of power thus secured, the 
Social Democrats were welcome to in- 
vest that usefully representative figure, 
Dr. Karl Renser, with the trappings of 
the Chancellorship. 

For nearly six months the Soviets 
sought to secure their domination of 
Austria through the Communists before 
they reluctantly admitted the other 
three Allies to their share in the Occupa- 
tion, guaranteed to them by previous 
agreements. Despite the use of extreme 
pressure, they failed. They had under- 
estimated the stubborn loyalty of the 
workers to the creed which despite con- 
stant struggles against the reactionary 
Catholic, half-Monarchist and finally 
Fascist governments of Austria before 
1938, had made Vienna a model for the 
world of democratic, socialist achieve- 
ment. 

In August, 1945, while stray shots by 
drunken Red Army soldiers were still 
disturbing the sleep of the capital night- 
ly, American, British and French troops 


so firmly rejected the true faith. It 
was Russian insistence which maintained 
the zonal barriers until the last possible 
moment, preventing for months the free 
movement of officials and even of Cabinet 
Ministers throughout the country, not 
only in order to hamper political con- 
solidation but in the hope of seeing 
separatist tendencies develop. For many 
more months these barriers were used 
to cripple the internal movement of 
supplies, thus increasing famine and 
despair in the recalcitrant capital, all 
the approaches to which lay in Russian 
hands. 

The depressing emptiness of its shop- 
windows and its food depots were eager- 
ly exploited by the local Communists, 
who contrasted them with the allegedly 
improving situation in capitals which 
had surrendered to Communist domina- 
tion. Even recently there have been 
sporadic attempts, in the form of un- 
explained prohibitions of the movement 
of agricultural and other products issued 
by local Russian commanders, to main- 
tain the same tactics. Transport in the 
non-Russian occupied zones is deliberate- 
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entered Vienna. A few weeks later the 
Allied Control Commission began its 
storm-tossed existence. The Austrian 
elections of November, 1945, held under 
a quadrupartite occupation instead of 
the purely Russian one which dominated 
the rest of Eastern Europe, enabled 
Austrian workers to show that what 
Dollfuss- Starhemberg _ totalitarianism 
had failed to achieve in four years and 
Hitler totalitarianism in seven, Stalinist 
totalitarianism had failed to accomplish 
in six months. The peasantry remained 
mainly true to -its Catholic traditions 
and the Socialists came back as the 
dynamic force of the re-born Austrian 
Republic, only slightly weaker numerical- 
ly than the Catholic Volkspartei, with 
the Communists where they had always 
been in Austrian elections—a tiny sect. 
As so often before—notably in Finland 
before the first Russian attack when 
local Communists had promised the Red 
Army a walk-over—the local Stalinists 
had buoyed up the Russians with false 
hopes. From that date there was noth- 
ing left for it but siege tactics. 


* * * 


Ir soon became clear that in Austria, 
Russian policy was the indefinite post- 
ponement of recovery by those who had 


ly crippled by the refusal to hand back 
to the Austrians even that small propor- 
tion of their oil output which the Rus- 
sians promised them. 


In the autumn of 1945 Russia put ex- 
treme pressure on Renner to sign an 
oil agreement which would have given 
her a legal title to Austrian oil fields. 
Only thanks to American ignoring of 
the stupid convention by which the Brit- 
ish still held themselves bound—to have 
no contact: with the Austrian Govern- 
ment because it had not received their 
formal recognition—did it become known 
to the Allies, after Austrian shrewdness 
had successfully resisted Russian bland- 
ishments and threats. But it was not 
long before Russia began to spread her 
tentacles over the oilfields irrespective 
of whether they were owned by Aus- 
trian, German, American or other for- 
eign interests. In June, 1946, by a 
unilateral order, General Kurasov estab- 
lished the Russian State as “owner” of 
various properties in Austria—by now 
over 200 industrial concerns are among 
them—in defiance of the newly signed 
Control Agreement between the Allies 
and Austria that confirmed the latter 
in possession of all property which had 
been hers before the German invasion 
of 1938. 


Wuen Austrian Socialists forced the 
Volkspartei—and even the most unwill- 
ing Communists—to agree to the na- 
tionalization of a number of key indus- 
tries in June, 1946, it was “Communist” 
Russia, who stepped in as the champion. 
of private enterprise and blocked the 
road to the Nationalization Act being 
put in effect. The mistake was common- 
ly made in America, even in quarters 
highly critical of Russia, of regarding 
this and other instances of her inter- 
ference with Austria’s economic plans 
as due solely to her greed for booty. 
The real meaning of the siege of Aus- 
tria will never be gasped until it is 
understood that this motive is secondary 
to the dominant one of preventing Aus- 


tria’s recovery until she has been 
starved into submission. 
Austria is dependent on foreign— 


mainly American—help to feed herself, 
beeause Russia, by seizing where she 
ean the products of her oilfields, 
pastures, forests and ‘factories—often 
selling them to neighboring countries— 
prevents Austria from herself bartering 
them with these and other countries for 
the food and raw materials essential to 
her reconstruction. Partly to hide Rus- 
sian responsibility, partly to assist the 
Russian game of discrediting Austria, 
the resulting stagnation in the country 
is assiduously written up by the army 
of erypto-Communist and Communist 
writers, often employed by very con- 
servative “Western” newspapers, who 
swarm over Eastern Europe to paint the 
picture which suits Russia, of condi- 
tions there being due to Austrian apathy 
and idleness which are contrasted with 
the amazing energy of her neighbors. 

Another form of siege tactics of which 
the world hears nothing is the con- 
tinued tolerance of outrages against 
private citizens by Russian soldiers 
which have long been ruthlessly re- 
pressed in more amenable countries. 
There is scarcely a night without its 
several crimes of violence committed by 
soldiers in Vienna, scarcely a day when 
there is not a murder in some part of 
the country for which they are respon- 
sible. These are daily chronicled by 
using the cliché forced on the Austrian 
press under such headings as: “Last 
Night’s Deed of ‘The Unknown’ Crimi- 
nals,” “‘The Unknown’ Active in 
Burgenland,” or “Swiss Visitor Victim 
of an ‘Unknown’.” The recurrent vio- 
lations of Austria’s southern frontier by 
Tito’s agents and the stirring up to dis- 
order of her normally contented and 
peaceful Slovene minority are another 
form of Soviet siege tactics. 

There are indications that concurrent 
with the storming of non-Communist 
positions in neighboring countries — 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and now Czechoslovakia — 
through the arrest or execution of 
peasant leaders and the “discovery” of 
bogus conspiracies, the siege of Austria 
is to be tightened. Immediately before 
the elections to the factory councils were 
due to begin, the Russians at last 
started to release the prisoners of war 
who have been subjected for years to 
Communist propaganda. These were held 
back in Rumania for a number of weeks 
in order that they should arrive just 
before these elections, yet not long 
enough te give them time to learn the 
truth about their country’s attitude 
which they had been told was Com- 
munist. The Kremlin’s assault troops 
made up the first batch of 1,200 men, 
so-called “Activists,” who having for 
many years been exempted from the 
hard lot of their fellow prisoners to 
undergo extensive training in the 
Soviet’s .“Agit-Prop” schools, arrived, 
unlike, those who followed, fit, well-fed 
and in new.uniforms, 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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A Problem of — 
Contemporary Liberalism 


N one of the most fantastic and irre- 
] sponsible opinions ever reached in 
an arbitration case, James L. Fly 
has facilitated the strategy of Commu- 
nist penetration into all American or- 
ganizations. He has ruled that an indi- 
vidual detected in a whole series of 
flagrant acts subverting the program 
and purposes of the National Council 
of Jewish Women in behalf of the Com- 
munist line should be restored to the 
post from which she was discharged! 

I call. Mr. Fly’s decision fantastic be- 
cause its reasoning and conclusion flatly 
zontradict the evidence he himself cites 
and accepts in his opinion. It violates 
the laws of logic and the canons of good 
sense. I call it irresponsible because it 
is a sharp blow against the philosophy 
of liberalism by one whose own words 
confess an inability to distinguish clearly 
between activities in behalf of Com- 
munism and those in behalf of democ- 
cracy. No wonder Mr. Fly’s decision 
has been hailed by the Daily Worker 
as an occasion for rejoicing, and ap- 
plauded by J. Raymond Walsh, fellow. 
traveling news commentator on WMCA. 

The importance of this decision tran- 
scends the organizational interests of 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
For it provides a precedent for agents 
ef totalitarianism to conduct open 
propaganda on the time and at the 
expense of the organization into which 
they have infiltrated. 

The temper of the country today 
makes it a moral necessity to distin- 
guish between those actually guilty of 
subversive acts of disloyalty and those 
who are so charged only because their 
views or personalities are displeasing to 
some one. Liberals have always insisted 
on this distinction. Reactionaries who 
ery “Communism!” when enactment of 
“FEPC or Fair Housing legislation is 
proposed, play into the hands of their 
fellow-reactionaries. For. such wickedly 
foolish charges enable Communists nailed 
in the act of sabotage to pass them- 
selves off as liberals who are being 
crucified for their beliefs. Similarly, 
loose charges of “Fascism” help gen- 
uine Fascists in their undercover ac- 
tivities. 

Like all liberal organizations, the 
Council has leaned over backward to 
avoid even the appearance of discrimi- 
nating in any way against members of 
its staff who gave evidence of their 
Communist allegiance. It is on record 
as opposing the Truman loyalty order 
and similar directives. It was very pa- 
tient. It moved only when it had demon- 
strable proof of specifie acts of wrong- 
doing—so overwhelming in character 
that even Mr. Fly was compelled to 
admit its cogency. 

Here, then, was a case that provided 
—and still provides—the acid test of 
the intelligence and sincerity of any per- 
son interested in protecting the innocent 
from witch hunts, and not in glossing 
over or extenuating Comnwnist Party 
sabotage of organizations it cannot con- 
trol. That is why Mr. Fly’s decision is 
of such wide significance. 

* + * 


E ary this year the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women discharged one of 
its field workers on the ground of 
malfeasance. The employee was charged 
with having subverted in her official 
capacity the policies of the organization 
by urging cooperation of local sections 
with Communist-front organizations, 
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By Sidney Hook 


with having substituted Communist 
reading lists for the Council’s in her 
recommendations to the sections, with 
preparing biased materials in a Child 
Study Survey which systematically 
denigrate American achievements and 
glorify those of Communist Russia, and 
with a number of other specific actions 
of related character. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
is the most progressive organization of 
women in America. It has a long and 
brilliant record of achievement in social 
welfare and legislation, overseas relief, 
service to the foreign born and adult 
education. The Council is made up of 
volunteers actiye on many fronts who 
employ professionals to assist them in 
their work. As a volunteer social service 
agency it is exempt from the provisions 
of the Wagner Labor Act, but in ac- 
cordance with its own principles, it 
practices collective bargaining. 

The union which represents the staff 
is Local 19 of the United Office and 
Professional Workers, whose leadership 
has consistently followed the Commu- 
nist line. The record of one of the 
grievance hearings relating to the dis- 
charge, introduced into evidence and 
accepted by Mr. Fly, shows that the 
secretary of the local is a self-confessed 
member of the Communist Party. The 
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sistent with belief in civil liberties. 


The strategy of totalitarians, whether Communist or Fascist, charged with 
the commission of specific acts and judged in the light of those acts, is invariably 
to cry out that they are being persecuted for beliefs, that they are victims of 
“witch-hunts” and “red-baiting.”” Thus a Communist dismissed for perjury or 
conduct unbecoming a teacher will scream he is a victim of warmongering. 
Others indicted for forgery, illegal entry, and similar offenses raise the same 
outcry. It was heard even during the Canadian spy case. 

Almost always in such situations, a defense committee of fellow-travelers 
is organized, officered by party members, which sets out to snare some innocent 
liberals to serve as protective coloration. A campaign is unleashed to convince 
the community that the Bill of Rights is in danger. In this campaign the duped 
liberal plays a prominent role—and a foolish one. He permits himself to be 
exploited under the fake cry “protect our civil liberties” by a group whose 
actual purpose is the destruction of these liberties. When this tactic is exposed, 
the community tends to become indifferent to genuine violations of civil liberties. 
It fears another fake front around a false issue; The result is that democracy 
is doubly undermined—and as much by political foolishness as by political rascality. 

The National Council of Jewish Women is a private organization, but the 
same issues are involved. Its case against a professional employee charged with 
acts subverting its democratic program is a classic illustration of how questions 
of plain decency and honest behavior are befogged, and how lack of political 
intelligence leads to the undoing of liberalism. A study of this case will reveal 
some of the methods and techniques by which American partisans of the Soviet 
dictatorship practice subversion wherever they have infiltrated. It exposes the 
twisted thinking of the foolish liberals who encourage such practices. 

We have invited Sidney Hook to analyze the evidence in the case, and the 
logic of the arbitrator, because he enjoys the unique distinction of knowing 
nore about the National Council of Jewish Women than any man in the world. 
Mr. Hook is the author of a recent survey of its philosophy, program and func- 
tioning structure, and testified as an expert at the arbitration hearings. He is 
not merely an abstract philosopher but one who believes that public issues are 
relevant to the philosopher’s concern. He is one of the founders of the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, the Conference on the Scientific Spirit and the 
Democratic Faith and other organizations designed to strengthen democracy at 
home and abroad. His latest books are: “The Hero in History: a Study in Limita- 
tion and Possibility” and “Education for Modern Man.” 


union chose to make an issue of the 
case and even revealed the name of the 
field worker (or area secretary) in- 
volved, although the Council refrained 
from doing so. 

The procedure followed by the Council 
‘scrupulously observed the provisions of 
its contract with the union which speci- 
fied that an employee dismissed for 
malfeasance “shall forfeit the right of 
notice, terminal vacation pay and sev- 
erance pay,” but gave the employee the 
right to file a grievance and have a 
hearing before an arbitrator. 

The principle involved in the Council’s 
action was clearly stated. It did not 
contest the right of the area secretary 
to hold Communist beliefs. It merely 
posed the question whether in law, 
morals, or decency, any individual hired 
to implement the program of a volunteer 
organization could justifiably in her 
official capacity conduct propaganda in 
behalf of Communism. Fundamentally, 
the question is independent even of the 
kind of subversion of which the area 
secretary was accused. 

Suppose the CIO hired an organizer 
to do field work, and it was discover-d. 
that she was propagating the line of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, by recommending its literature, 
its speakers and legislative program. 


2ST 


This penetrating article by Sidney Hook raises an issue of the first im- 
portance in our national life. How can the totalitarian crusade against democracy 
as a way of life be met without subverting the tradition of the Bill of Rights 
which are essential to the preservation of democracy? 

The New Leader has consistently maintained that suppression of the ex- 
pression of opinions, no matter how undemocratic or unpopular, is incon- 
Such opinions should be exposed by 
pitiless publicity and contested in the free market of ideas. But acts of sub- 
version which aim to destroy the fabric of our liberties cannot be countenanced 
without stultification by liberals who are loyal to democratic traditions. And 
where border-line cases exist—such as incitement to acts—the rule of “clear 
and present danger” formulated by Justices ‘Holmes and Brandeis should be 
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Sidney Hook 


Would the CIO be guilty of unfair Jabor 
practices in terminating his employ- 
ment? Suppose the Civil Liberties Union 
found that one of its paid workers in 
some areas was refusing to act on vio- 
lations of civil rights except when the 
Communist Civil Rights Congress ap- 
proved? Would the Civil Liberties Union 
be guilty of a breach of civil liberties 
if it discharged him? 

Would any reasonable person say that 
however guilty the employee, the organi- 
zation had no right to discharge her 
because of “affirmative errors of admin- 
istration,” in that the executive leader- 
ship didn’t take steps to prevent the 
subversion, in that the employee was 
not told not to sabotage the program 
of the organization? Would any rea- 
sonable person argue this, knowing that 
the employee had been put through a 
three-months’ orientation course, had 
conducted herself impeccably until she 
had achieved permanent tenure and felt 
herself safe, and then flouted specifie 
directives of the organization? 


* *” * 


Here is Mr. Fly’s own statement on 
the basic question: 

“Council has the indisputable right 
to take steps to avoid the subversion 
of its policies. Each professional em- 
ployee has the duty to contorm to 
those policies or get out. She must 
affirmatively support the entire pro- 
gram. No area secretary is free even 
to slant the policies or to ‘partisan 
account’ one publication and ‘good 
book’ its opposing numbers. So long 
as a controversial issue or suggested 
action is undecided by Council, she 
should fully and fairly furnish facts 
and opinions on both sides.” 

Was the employee guilty of doing the 
things Mr. Fly maintains she has no 
right to do? Incredible as it may seem 
in the light of his, decision, Mr. Fly 
admits her guilt. 

One important piece of evidence pre- 
sented was a child welfare survey drawn 
up by the area secretary for distribu- 
tion to local sections. This contrasts the 
state of child welfare in the United 
States, Britain and the USSR. From 
first to last, the picture is distorted to 
favor the Soviet Union and blacken the 
United States and Britain. Every sta- 
tistical trick is used to deceive ‘he 
reader. Absolute figures are used where 
percentages would disclose that things 
are far from rosy in the Soviet Union; 
percentages are used when the absolute 
figures would give the show away. Facts 
that would shock the normal person are 
suppressed (e.g., the encouragement of 
“Mother Heroines” and other details 
adapted from Nazi policy to insure 
Jarge families; the treatment of chil- 
dren of the age of 12 as criminals). 
Only reference materia! favorable to the 
Soviet Union is cited. Not a_ single 
critical work is mentioned. 

Here are Mr. Fly’s findings on the 
character of the survey: 

“Many important affirmative factors 
on American chid welfare were omit- 
ted; and the section members, un- 
aware of this process of selection, 
would have received a distorted view 
of the actual level of welfare condi- 
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tions in the three countries. .. .” 


“The statements provide only a com- 
parison of opposite sides of the coin 
—in the United States we see the 
violations of the law; in the Soviet 
Union, the provisions of the law.... 

“It is the arbitrator’s opinion that 
the Child Welfare Survey is not a 
balanced document demonstrating the 
application of standards of objective 
analysis. ... 

“The survey's content as a whole 
paints a dark America in contrast to 
the rising sun in the Soviet Union. 
This conclusion by the reader is in- 
escapable.” 

And just as inescapable, we may add, 
if one were to accept the picture drawn 
by the area secretary, is the inference 
that to bring child welfare to the level 
Communist Russia has reached, we must 
accept its official philosophy. For her 
claim was that only because of Soviet 
Russia’s official philosophy had her 
treatment of women and children reached, 
such magnificent heights. 


* * * 


Wuenever Council issues reading 
lists on controversial themes to its edu- 
eational groups, its policy is to present 
both. sides of the question. But the area 
secretary substituted pro-Communist 
reading lists for the Council’s own, and 
handed them to officers of local sections 
as guides for study and action. 

Here are the books on the Soviet 
Union recommended by the area secre- 
tary to members of the Council: 

The Soviet Power, by Dean Hewlett 

Johnson. 

Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E. 

Davies. 

The Pattern of Soviet Power, by 

Edgar Snow. . 

The Soviets, by Albert Rhys Williams. 
The Soviet Spirit, by Harry F. Ward. 
The Great Conspiracy Against Rus- 

sia, by Sayers and Kahn. 

Soviet Communism, by Beatrice and 

Sidney Webb. 

People on Our Side, by Edgar Snow. 

Russia Is No Riddle, by Edmund 

Stevens. 
Russia, Youth and the Present-Day 
World, by Frankwood Williams. 
The Road to Teheran, by Foster Rhea 
Dulles. 

Red Medicine, by Kingsbury and 
Newsholme. , 

Soviet Asia Mission, by Henry A. 
Wallace. 

All Quiet Flows the Don, by Sholkov. 

Day and Night, by Simonov. 

Open Secret (pamphlet), by Sayers 

and Kahn. 

Russian issue of Survey Graphic, 

February, 1944. 

Religion Today in the USSR (pam- 

phlet), Pocket Library. 

This list on Russia was supplemented 
by recommendation of PM, the Prot- 
estant, and In Fact. And that was all. 
Not a single book, pamphlet or article 
critical of Soviet Russia is listed! 

Throughout the hearings, Mr. Fly 
showed a shocking unfamiliarity with 
the contents of these books. Nor did he 
know how to evaluate them. But in an 
effort to assess the character of the 
area secretary’s list which she had sub- 
stituted for Council’s own, he asked 
Council to supply him with the books 
it considered most biased in favor of 
Soviet Russia, and the union to submit 
the books it considered most objective. 
He himself observes: “It is interesting 
to note that of the five volumes chosen 
by the union, all aré to be found in 
Council material.” This is an unintended 
tribute from a hostile party to the fair- 
ness and objectivity of Council’s own 
reading list on Russia. “Of the six 
volumes submitted by Council, only one 
had appeared on any approved (Coun- 
cil) source,” which explains why the 
area secretary felt it incumbent upon 
her to substitute her pro-Communist 
list. 

In the list on China the area secre- 
tary had added comments on some of the 
books. The parentheses are hers: 


OCTOBER 18, 1947 


Challenge of Red China, by Gunther 
Stein (a good, up-to-date book on 
North China). 

The Vigil of a Nation, by Lin Yutang 
(a partisan account of the Kuomin- 
tang point of view). 

Thunder Out of China, by White and 
Jacoby. 

Solution in Asia, by Owen Lattimore 
(for background material). 

China and America, by Foster Rhea 
Dulles (not to be confused with 
John Foster Dulles). 

Battle Hymn of China, by Agnes 
Smedley. 

Report From Red China, by Harrison 
Forman. 

Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow. 

Village in August, by T’ien Chun. 

Sharks Fins and Millet, by Ilona 
Suess... 

Man’s Fate, by Andre Malraux. 

’ The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck. 

Notice the adjective “good” appended 

to Gunther Stein’s pro-Communist ac- 
count. Notice the adjective “partisan” 
that characterizes Lin Yutang’s book. 








“LOCKOUT!” 


Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy. 

Mailing List of the Soviet Embassy. 

National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Council on African Affairs. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Stage for Action. 

China Aid Council (originally set up 
by the American League for Peace 

and Democracy). 

People’s Songs (successors to the 
Almanac Singers). 

It is very striking to observe that Mr. 
Fly refrains from discussing the char- 
acter of these organizations and the 
expert evidence offered by “Council on 
their political orientation. He restricts 
himself to the technical question whether 
they are similar or dissimilar to organi- 
zation lists officially recommended by 
Council. And of these official lists he 
says: “Taken as a whole, they are of a 
markedly different character than those 
distributed by the area secretary.” One 
of the most notorious Communist-front 





Bishop in The St. Louls Star-Times 


“Suppose the CIO hired an organizer to do field work, and it was discovered that 

she was propagating the line of the National Association of Manufacturers, by 

recommending its literature, its speakers and legislative program. Would the ClO be 
guilty of unfair labor practices in terminating her employment?” 


Mr. Fly did not have to know what was 
in these books to discern the strategy 
involved. 

Concerning these book-lists, here are 

his findings: 

“It is the arbitrator's conclusion, 
after considering the character of the 
area secretary's lists, the type of lists 
issued by the Council, her failure to 
clear her lists with the Education De- 
partment, and the number and type 
of materials she selected in addition 
to that already used by Council, that 
the area secretary deviated from the 
Council’s policy and program in rec- 
ommending her list of books, organi- 
zations and publications in Kansas 


City, St- Louis and Leavenworth.” 
” * ” 


A yoruer serious charge was that 
the area. secretary had recommended 
Communist front organizations, or or- 
ganizations following the Communist 
line, as a general source of educational 
material, and that in violation of Coun- 
cil policy, she actively encouraged co- 
operation by local sections with such 
fronts. The list of - organizations so 
recommended includes: 

National Committee to Win the Peace. 


organizations is the National Committee 
to Win the Peace. Council's Interna- 
tional Relations Committee had voted 
not to cooperate with it. 

The Chicago section raised a query 
about the advisability of cooperating 
with the Committee to Win the Peace. 
It pointed out that all national Jewish 
organizations had shunned it, and that 
it had been branded as a Communist 
group. Mr. Fly evaluates the area 
secretary’s response to these queries, 
quoting from her letter of reply: 

*S .. In addition to not clearly stat- 
ing the fact that the Win the Peace 
Committee did not have the ‘endorse- 
ment of the National, prerequisite 
to section cooperation, the area sec- 
retary evaded meeting the specific 
charges of partisanship. .. . 

“But the area secretary goes beyond 
evasion — she then proceeds to en- 
courage cooperation ‘I think the sec- 
tion will have to decide for itself 
whether it wants to cooperate with 
an organization which has as _ its 
avowed purpose the prevention of a 
third war, the destruction of Fascism, 
the right of colonial peoples to self- 
government and fuller democracy in 
America.’” 
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Mr. Fly then lists several of the ob- 
jectives of the Win the Peace Com- 
mittee about which the area secretary 
remained silent, like defense of “the new 
democracies of Europe” which betrayed 
the Communist line underneath all the 
rhetorical blather, and adds: 

“If she negected to analyze the full 
meaning of these statements, she was 
remiss in the performance of her du- 
tis—if she did realize the full import 
of these declarations, she was taking 

unto herself the function of deter- 
mining Council policy. In either event, 
it is the belief of the arbitrator that 
she acted improperly on this matter; 
and it appears clear that her response 
to the Chicago section was designed 
to encourage its cooperation with the 
Win the Peace Committee.” 

Could anybody say any more clearly 
that the area secretary is guilty as 

charged? 
7" 7 * 


Ix the course of visits to the sections, 
an area secretary often addresses local 
meetings at which she is expected to 
present Council’s position on current 
problems. At one meeting, she is charged 
with having in her official capacity 
denounced in a public speech Baruch, 
Byrnes, Vandenberg and Connolly as 
“Fascists.” This was at the time the 
Soviet Union was conducting its diplo- 
matic offensive against the Baruch plan 
and American foreign policy generally. 

The local sections of the Council are 
the sole progressive-minded organiza- 
tions in many communities. They must 
combine great courage in supporting 
unpopular causes, like FEPC in the 
South, with tact and good public rela- 
tions lest they imperil their standing in 
the community and risk isolation. In 
addition, the officials of Council must 
be careful about whom. they denounce 
as Fascists and why, 

The gravity of the point at issue be- 
came more apparent as the hearings 
continued, and after Mr. Fly himself 
became convinced by Council witnesses 
that Baruch and his confreres were not 
Fascists. In consequence, the area see- 
retary denied flatly that she had ever 
called Baruch a Fascist. Mr. Fly finds 
that the area secretary did make the 
etatemént which she swore under vath 
she did not make, and remarks: 

“It is clear that Coumcil would be 
more than embarrased if its official 
representatives were free at will to 
make such drastic statements in the 
field.” 

Previously, Mr. Fly had taxed the 
area secretary with evasion. He now 
finds that she lied under oath. 


* ™ * 


On every one of the specific charges 
Mr. Fly declares her guilty. Council’s 
argument had been that, taken alto- 
gether, all of these actions constituted 
malfeasange for which the union con- 
tract itself sanctions dismissal. Mr. Fly 
has previously told us that “Each pro- 
fessional employee has the duty to con- 
form to Council’s policies or get out. 
She must affirmatively support the en- 
tire program. No area secretary is free 
even to slant the policies or to “partisan 
account’ one publication and ‘good book’ 
its opposing number.” 

What could be clearer? Alas, Mr. 
Fly’s logic could be clearer! 

—All who subvert Council’s program 
should be discharged. 

—The area secretary has been guilty 
of subversion. 

—Therefore the area secretary should 
not be discharged. 

Let me cite his own words: 

“The basic issue may be stated 
thusly: Did the area secretary in the 
the official performance of her job 
promote a program and policies which 
deviated from the program and poli- 
cies advocated by the National Council 
of Jewish Women? .. .” 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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C. DAY LEWIS: Banalities on Poetry 


Reviewed by PAUL GOODMAN 
POETRY FOR YOU. By C. Day Lewis. Oxford. $2.50. 


lectures on the appreciation of poetry were written. I doubt that Lewis empathizes 


I AM puzzled as to the age and character of the “boys and girls” for whom these 


with any child mind. Occasional technical terms are explained, but notions like 
“eontemplation” are importantly used with no effort to bring them home to youthful 


eommon experience. 


Lewis tends to project post-adolescent reactions of his own into 


the taste of earlier ages, e.g.: “Elizabethan lyrics will perhaps seem to you rather 
exaggerated and artificia] in their idiom, or style.” And to what boy or girl is it 
profitable to say: “The chief reason why it is silly to cal] poets soft is because (sic) 
to go on writing poetry you need such great patience and endurance. True poets will go 


through poverty, despair, the indiffer- 
ence or the flattery of the world, for 
years and years, in order to produce a 
good poem?” Another idiosyncracy of 
Lewis’ that puts me completely at sea 
eoncerning his audience is this, that 
in cataloguing lyrical subjects, he 
mentions contemplative poems, nature 
poems, poems about death, poems. about 
God, and even poems of hate; but he 
does not mention poems of love. 

The fact is that, despite a tone of 
maturity and alleged expertness, the 
book is not written obectively for the 
young at all, but is the wrestling of 
the poet with his own troubles about 
poetry (this is of course to its credit, 
and makes the book worth discussing). 
Even in form, in the choice and order 
of topics, it is a typical Apology for 
Poetry, like Sidney’s or Shelley’s: start- 
fing with the vulgar objections, and 
countering them first with “the Bible 
is poetry” and then with a treatise on 
human nature and animadversions on 
the rhythmic aptitude of cave-men. 
Such apology is salutary exercise; every 
one of us should write one. The bother 
here is that Lewis’s wrestling reveals 
sad inconsistencies, a disheartening in- 
securty, and, I am sorry to say, a per- 
vasive and astonishing ignorance. Let 
me quote several typical passages: 

Although he is previously at pains to 
prove that poets are manly (“In the last 
war many young American and Eng- 
lish poets were front-line fighters, and 

some of them were killed”), Lewis says 
later, 

“If we ask how it was that poets 
came into existence, the most reason- 
able answer is that there must have 
been individuals who were prevented 
from making and doing practical 
things like their fellow-tribesmen. 

' What prevented them from taking a 
normal part in the life of the com- 
munity? They hadn’t got the physi- 
cal strength. They were not strong 
enough to hunt, to make things, to 
till the ground, so they made images 
of things instead. . . .In doing so 
they brought into existence a new 
faculty—the power of imagination.” 


Whether this Adlerian anthropology 
is true or false (it is absurd in prin- 
eiple, for one cannot explain a positive 
effect by a negative cause), it certainly 
is not what Sidney or Shelley would have 
said. It is without doubt a projection 
of the “alienation” of the “intelligent- 
sia” as phantasied by the deep thinkers 
of the Partisan Review. If it happens 
to be true, it is a terrible blow at what 
Kafka called the indissoluble alliance 
of mankind. 

As a result of such notions, when 
Lewis is asked by an engineering-mind- 
ed boy, “What would happen supposing 
poetry stopped tomorrow?” he says, 

“At the time I gave him the answer 
he opviously wanted, ‘Nothing at all 
would happen, the world would go on 

just the same.’ Now I'd like to put 
that answer a bit differently. You 
see, it’s almost impossible that people 
will ever stop writing poetry... . 
The answer is, “It won’t stop.” 

Sidney, Wordsworth, or Arnold would 
have answered flatly: “When the hu- 
manities stop, you'll die of boredom, 
war, and suicide: -You'll try to be 


! x0 





zombies and you'll shortly explode sky- 
high.” 


* * * 


Lewis is naturally obliged to defend 
poetry against science; and his basic 
principle, that science is knowledge 
“through our heads” and poetry> is 
knowledge through our feelings, prob- 
ably has something in it. But he then 
proceeds to travesty science by saying 
it is “analytic, it examines a single ob- 
ject (the daffodil) quite separate from 
every other object” whereas “poetry 
relates the daffodils with a number of 
other things.” But obviously a good 
organic ecology does not isolate in this 
way—and in fact it is intensely dra- 
matic and poetic. (Personally I think 


that the question of the distinetion, when 
ultimately put, is wrongly’ put.) 

But the reason I refer to these gene- 
ral matters is that his errors here in- 
fect Lewis’ propositions on vital tech- 
nical issues. Consider the following: 


“How did the lyric become separated 
from music and turn into the wider 
thing we know as ‘lyrical poetry’? I 
believe it was chiefly because poets 
began to see in the lyric a poetic form 
which could be used for wider, more 
varied purposes, to express a greater 
range and depth of meaning, provided 
they could cut it free from the arti- 
ficial restraints imposed on it by 
music.” ; 

This is pernicious. If poetry is knowl- 
edge through feeling, then to cut off 

from song, the immediate voice of feel- 
ing, is not to range wider but narrower, 
more poorly, more nervously and it 
is the result of a developing inanition 
in the tradition. 

Likewise, discussing poetical means, 
he makes the banal divison between 
similie and metaphor, e. g., 

“When you say someone has an 
‘iron will’ or a ‘fiery temper’, you are 
using a metaphor. You don’t mean 
that ‘he actually has a bar of iron 
inside his head or that you could put 
your hand into his temper and get 





burned. What you mean is ‘His will 
is hard and unyielding, like iron’, 
ete.” 

I thnk this banality misses the point 
completely. Poetic metaphor does not 
express a superficial likeness, but some- 
thing nearer a cause. The popular ex- 
pressions do indeed mean that there is 
iron inside the head, namely tense 
muscles in the neck and jaw; and a hot 
flow of blood and electricity of temper, 
as Aristotle said, “blood boiling round 
the heart.” 

Finally, to my taste Lewis’ particular 
analyses of poetic bits for his boys and 
girls generally omit precisely the in- 
teresting, the psychological points. E, 
g. in his humorous journalistic para- 
phrase of the Broom-cutter, he misses 
the essence, which is that the slug-abed 
lazy lad is the one who knows that “his 
breeding is so good”, and who therefore 
gets to marry the fair lady; and he 
quite burkes the bitter matter-of-fact- 
ness in Casey Jones. Or, to cite an as- 
tonishing example, he seems to think 
that in the first stanza of Blake’s 
Tyger it is “the epithet ‘fearful’ gives 
you a shock, doesn’t it?—” but it is 
the fearful symmetry, for what is re- 
markable about a tiger’s being fearful? 
But it is sublime to have to face the 
fearful with admiration. 





The “Choice” of Autocracy 


Reviewed by MORROE BERGER 


STATES AND MORALS. 
pages. $3. 


By T. D. Weldon. 


New York: Whittlesey House. 296 


differing political philosophies which underlie them, T. D. Weldon, of Oxford Univer- 


I: a book that aims to show the close connection between political problems and the 


sity, concludes that some nations like democracy while some seem to prefer autoc- 
racy, and there isn’t very much that anyone can do about it. “It is of no use,” he says, 
“to tell people who have no strong belief either in the value of man as man or of man as 
individual to behave as if they had. They cannot do it and had much better not try. The 


only solution is for them to have dic- 


tators and to ‘pray that the dictators 


will be sensible.” 

Here is a new kind of English super- 
iority—the democratic elite. Some like 
it hot and some like it cold, but Weldon 
leaves no doubt that the democratic way 
of Americans and Englishmen is the 
most civilized in the world, a level of 
personal responsibility that other na- 
tions simply haven’t yet reached. To 
reduce the size of the elite a little fur- 
ther, he considers the English system 
superior to the American. 

In taking up the main antagonism of 
our times, the author clearly reveals the 
lines of the ideological battle between 
the totalitarians and democracy, but he 
doesn’t clearly state the strength of the 
democratic idea. The friends of tyranny 
want to impose their system upon others, 
but Weldon suggests that the democ- 
racies refrain from trying to spread 
their own system. 

Unfortunately Weldon doesn’t suffi- 
ciently examine this thesis that is so im- 
portant for foreign policy today in Eng- 
land and America. It is true that 
democracy cannot be “exported,” in the 
sense that states unaccustomed to it can 
be made democratic merely by the sud- 
den imposition of the mechanical forms 
of democracy. But it is likewise true (as 
Weldon fails to stress although he in- 
sists upon the relevance of his book for 
“practical political questions”) that al- 
though democracy cannot be transplant- 
ed in this crude way, democratic’ states 
may logically contend that the issue of 
democracy or autocracy be settled freely 
by each nation. 

If democracies retire within their own 
borders on the claim that their system 
is not exportable, then the field is open 





for the tyrannies, which are not handi- 
eapped by such modesty. If, however, 
they insist upon a free solution in each 
country, then they are zlready trying to 


spread at least one element of democracy - 


even though they may have no desire to 
transfer the whole system. 

In the rest of States and Morals 
Weldon is no less diffident in his argu- 
ment for democracy. His aim is to reveal 
the theory and practise of two broad 
types of state: first, the organic, or 
autocratic, in which the individual exists 
for the state, and second, the mechanical, 
or democratic, in which the state is view- 
ed as an instrument for the use of the 
people. He discusses Aristotle, Rousseau 
and Hegel as theorists of the organic 
state, and Hobbes, Marx and Locke as 
the proponents of two subtypes of the 
mechanical state. Locke, however, is the 
real hero of the contest because he is 
properly taken to represent the truly 
democratic group in the mechanical line- 
up. It is good to see Rousseau placed, 


for a change, with those who exalt the 
state at the expense of the individual, 
rather than with the democrats, since 
the state-worshippers find much in his 
work that is congenial. 

After showing how these philosophies 
are reflected in the everyday political 
differences between Russia and the West, 
Weldon concludes that the issues sepa- 
rating the two worlds are genuine, not 
illusory. He sees a strong likelihood of 
war on ideological grounds, but also 
points out that in the past bitter ideo- 
logical enemies have been able to reach 
a compromise eventually. 

Perhaps it is too early to judge (Wel- 
don would applaud this serenity), but 
thus far it appears to be as impossible 
to obtain compromise on what he calls 
secondary points of difference as on mat- 
ters of principle. He objects to the ele- 
vation of every economic problem to the 
level of an ideological issue, and warns 
that peace depends upon the “restraint 
from provocation and excessive propa- 
ganda by both sides.” It is the U.S.S.R. 
that makes every kind of difference an 
ideological one and shows the lack of 
restraint. These qualities of Soviet 
policy, however, cannot be met by 
Weldon’s shy, self-satisfied sort of de- 
mocracy, but only by one that is ready to 
insist upon certain conditions of freedom 
in those areas where the “choice” of 
autocracy has not yet been sanctified by 
tradition or popular consent. 
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Art and Crities 


Reviewed by ROBERT VAUGHN 
POETS AND PUNDITS. By Hugh Panson Fausset, Yale University Press. 319 


pages. $3.50. 


Tolstoy, Cowper, and Wordsworth. In the present volume are essays on Tagore, 


H UGH FAUSSET is the author of books on Whitman, Keats, Donne, Coleridge, 


Thomas .Paine, Rilke, Whitman, Santayana, Hopkins, Kierkegaard, Donne, 
Buddha, Dorothy Wordsworth, and others; and on “The Poetics of Religion,” “What 


Is Man?,” and ‘The Quest of the True Act.’ 


In his preface Mr. Fausset says that the reviews in this book have appeared in 
various English periodicals, many of them in the “Times Literary Supplement.” He 


tells us also that reviewing can be a 
spiritual adventure as he implies it is 
for him, one who has been reviewing 
books for twenty-seven years, and that 
the reviewer's “first duty is to act as a 
reliable mediator between the author and 
the public and to serve both as sensi- 
tively as he can.” The honest reviewer 
must never allow books to be an oppor- 
tunity “for starting hares and pursuing 
them, pegs on which to hang philosophies 
or pretexts for elaborate analysis or self- 
display.” He says that with some few 
authors the critic can enter into “a com- 
munion of spirit or even a combined labor 
of expression.” He has chosen the present 
essays for book publication because he 
believes them to “embody something of 
this creative relation.” 


If the reviewers of Poets and Pundits 
could do all this they would be doing a 
thing which Mr. Fausset does not do. 
The essays on particular figures consist 
of biographical facts interrupted by 
lines from the work of the authors and 
one wide generalization after another 
from Mr. Fausset. And although the 
book parades under the banner of literary 
criticism, .its author impresses one more 
as a frustrated and platitudinous prophet 
than as a literary critic, a prophet whose 
message runs something like this: Man 
has come to believe that a dichotomy 
exists between the spiritual and the 
natural. This is not so for the spirit 
and the body are one, and this must be 
realized before man will be prepared to 
achieve his end, “which is to glorify God 
and in doing so to glorify himself.” 

Few of the authors under consider- 
ation, Mr. Fausset implies, have seen 
this profound truth so clearly as he, and 
although Kafka, Joyce, and Eliot take 
recognition of the real spiritual problem 
which we face, they wander in a no- 
man’s-land between faith and scepticism. 
In any case they are better than Faulk- 
ner, “whose characters abandon them- 
selvesdesperately to fate,” or Hemingway, 





“who writes with a blunt technique for 
reflecting a blunt perception.” Of course, 
Kafka cannot be entirely blamed for it 
is hard to have faith in our time when 
“men seek to know the wrong things 
because the motive of their seeking is 
perverse. Hence the cruelties of vivi- 
section.” 

His critical comment is constantly 
made upon the moral conceptions of the 
authors rather than upon the formal 
literary qualities of their books. If he 
does comment on the book itself 
he says it is “a model of its kind” or 
possessess “qualities of vision and 
melody.” But more usually he contents 
himself with statements such as these: 
“Ultimate reality cannot be calculated. 
... Our greatest need today therefore 
is not to deny the intellect but to make 
it more profound.... / A civilized society 
can only be created by men and women 
who are experts, not in some particular 
science, but in the art and science of 
life.” 

The justification for quoting this kind 
of statement here out “of context is that 
this kind of statement appears with such 
frequency in Mr. Fausset’s book. One 
wonders how so many trite perceptions 
can be gathered under one cover. It is 
not that one disagrees or agrees with 
this critic’s philosophic beliefs, but that 
one objects to seeing such hackneyed 
moral insight used as a yardstick for 
judging literature, insight so dull that 
it cannot even be intelligently criticised. 

While Mr. Fausset is singular in the 
plethora of his platitudes, he shares the 
sins of many biographical and moral 
critics, critics who speak of the author’s 
life as proof for their interpretation of 
his work, and who judge that work by 
their own small moral conceptions. These 
men write our newspaper reviews, they 
teach in our colleges, and most of them, 
like Mr. Fausset, ask that art be created 
in their own ideologica! image. 
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THEOLOGY OF 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE: EVER- 

EST. Edited by James Ramsey Ull- 

man. New York: William Sloane As- 

sociates. 411 pages. $4.75. 

Mr. Ullman is better employed in edit- 
ing the story of the various attempts to 
climb Mt. Everest than he was in writ- 
ing his fairly recent novel, The White 
Tower, also on a _ mountain-climbing 
theme. The fact that the story of Ever- 
est is told for the most part in the 
climbers’ own words, and that some of 
them, like the great Leigh-Mallory, 
wrote good prose, certainly has some- 
thing to do with this. The editor’s in- 
terpolations, which connect the several 
entries and provide a general setting, 
are nearer the Netherlands than the 
Himalaya of style. Nonetheless, an 
teresting and even an excellent book 
for its presentation of the problems, 
hardships and motives of mountaineer- 
ing, and its evocation of what may be 
called the spiritual quality of Everest. 
In the latter respect, this book, and all 
like it, must be judged as a partial ex- 
ercise in theology: for the motives given 
in explanation of the hazardous enter- 
prise will seem inadequate to any one 
wha does not in his own mind provide 
an other-worldly symbolism to endow 
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break-neck with a value it cannot enjoy 
on earth. Mallory’s answer to the usual 
question is instructive: “Because it is 
there.” This would also be a good reason 
for not trying to climb Mt. Everset. The 
issue therefore cannot be decided by con- 
sultation with experience, which points 
either way; hence the answer must be 
sought along the vertical plane that 
leads straight up, out of this world. 


SOME JOKE 
PEOPLE ARE FUNNY. By Art Link- 
letter. Introduction by Bing Crosby. 

New York: Doubleday. 273 pages 

$2.50. 

In further, though unwitting, support 
of Gorky’s maxim that Americans, to 
judge by their amusements, must be a 
very sad people. The master of cere- 
monies of the radio program by the 
same name takes us backstage in People 
Are Funny to show us how gags, stunts 
and ideas are invented and executed to 
the humiliation and delight of the worse 
than senseless things of the radio audi- 
ence. Mr. Linkletter, with the assistance 
of the learned Mr. Crosby’s introduction, 
reassures us that the radio need not re- 
place the printing press—at least not so 
long as the latter can produce something 
so vulgar as his own book. 


Backyard Empire 


Reviewed by JACK MATCHA 
DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN. By Paul Blanshard. New 


York: Macmillan. 379 pages. $5. 


four centuries of empire building in the sea discovered by Columbus. It is an 


J te cesar and Empire in the Caribbean is a shrewd appraisal of the result of 


excellent study of the economics and politics of what was once the frontier zone 
of America and is now the prey of soulless commercial enterprises and the private 


domain of dictators. 


Written in an entertaining style which combines the anectodal technique of John 
Gunther with sound scholarship and avoids his broad generalizations, the book deserves 


a wide reading by Americans who are 
unaware that democracy lives a fitful 
existence in their backyard. 


Blanshard wrote his work after four 
years of careful study as a State De- 
partment official assigned to Caribbean 
problems, and American representative 
to three international conferences in the 
area. As a result, his findings are prob- 
ably the clearest picture of the long-suf- 
fering colonies written since Carlton 
Beal’s studies in the thirties. 


The author came upon the scene soon 
after the series of political uprisings in 
the British Islands which heralded a new 
political awakening of the masses in the 
area. Blanshard found the islands on 
the verge of open rebellion and warns 
that Dutch, British and French adminis- 
trators are perched on a shaky imperial- 
ist structure. In several of the islands 
important labor and political leaders 
have challenged the mother countries 
boldly, warning of new and _ bloody 
strikes and riots unless political and 
economic concessions are made. The book 
describes these negotiations in dramatic 
detail. Blanshard found many signs in 
the Caribbean that the West Indian 
joints of the British empire are creaking 
dangerously. 


The description of social and economic 
conditions in the islands will amaze the 
reader unfamiliar with the area. Besides 
the sordid lives, houses and disease-rid- 
den villages of the Caribbean people, the 
existence of European DP’s seems aris- 
tocratic. Moreover the appalling living 
conditions and chronic unemployment 
have broken down respect for law and 
order to the point where petty thievery 
and poaching are everyday occurrences 
rarely investigated by the police. A 
farmer who plants his crops near a high- 
way, or does not stay awake half the 
night guarding his seedlings, will find 
himself bankrupt by morning. 


The imperialist powers’ habit of 
crowding Africans, East Indians and na- 
tive Indians on remote, isolated islands 
without thought of balanced agricul- 
tural economy or education, has resulted 
after four centuries in serious inter- 
racial tensions, caste systems and whole 
populations diseased and isolated from 
world literatures in any tongue. On most 
islands, inhabitants speak a corrupt 
version of the mother tongue which bars 
familiarity with the mother culture. 

The natives are chained, willing or not, 
to a one crop economy which means em- 
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ne itemizes by chapter and verse conditions 
which many deluded men insist on ignoring at the price of their 
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ployment for four to six months a year 
and starvation during the remainder va- 
less a miserable dole is provided. Save 
in a few British islands, political power 
remains in the hands of petty, mediocre 
officials who live aloof, luxurious exist 
ences, draw the color line sharply and. 
try to eke out the few years they must 
spend in the area before making a pro- 
fitable transfer. 


Ironically, ag Blanshard points out, the 
islands are deficit possessions and would 
be dropped immediately except for rea- 
sons of imperial prestige. Yet, he points 
out, complete independence, as the misery 
of Haiti and Santo "Domingo shows, 
would be even worse economically. The 
islands are illegitimate offsprings, born 
of centuries of trade wars by indifferent 
rulers and are too weak to make their 
way alone. Migration to less crowded 
areas, possibly the Guianas, might help, 
Blanshard writes. But ultimately, these 
pathetic orphans will perish unless they 
become wards of either the United States 
or the United Nations. 


According to Blanshard, the American 
record in the Caribbean is so good that 
the Puerto Rican is actually envied for 
his “high” standard of living by other 
islanders. This will astound anyone who 
has seen the abject hovels in which 
Puerto Ricans live and the miserable diet 
which causes a high infant mortality 
rate. Th comparison also shows how 
desperate the situation of the neglected 
colonies really is. 





GO JUMP IN THE RIVER 
WHERE NO BIRDS SING. By I. A. R. 

Wylie. New York: Random House. 

252 pages. $2.75. 

Where No Birds Sing is an up-to-the- 
minute anecdote out of post-war Ger- 
many. Franz Thomas of the American 
Occupational Forces in Germany is a 
fine, upstanding American boy who, 
after suffering through 251 pages of 
plots, subplots, counterplots, cuckolding, 
incest, etc., etc., etc., at the hands of a 
streamlined Lorelei called Truni, jumps 
in the river although he might have 
done so and ended it all on page five 
with greater profit to himself and no 
Joss of interest or credibility to the 
reader. If the whole idea of the book 
turns your stomach a little, just wait 
until you’ve encountered some of Miss 
Wylie’s stylistic affectations. 

J. Moschel. 
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Supreme of the Season 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN.” By George Bernard Shaw. 
Maurice Evans, At the Alvin Theatre. 


Presented and staged by 


but it is no mistake — save for those that left it to languish — to say that it was 


I is thirty-five years since “Man and Superman” was last shown on Broadway, 


worth the waiting. The present production, by Maurice Evans, would be a high- 


light of any season. 


“Man and Superman” is a brilliant drama, keen, scientillating, as timely as the 
latest wedding at St. Pat’s. Some of the plays of this master satirist—‘The Doctor’s 


Dilemma”; “Major Barbara”; “Back to 
Methusaleh” — are limited in appeal by 
the scope or the profundity of their 
theme. But “Man and Superman” deals 
with the war of the sexes, a subject that 
involves all of us, time without end. 





Shaw sees the Life Force as a drive 
within the woman, urging her on to the 
capture of a mate and the establishment 
of a family, for the continuance of the 
species. 

As Ann pursues the at first unwitting, 


then desperately fleeing but fatally en- 
tangled John Tanner, we are treated to 
some of the most delightful wit in the 
theatre. Time after time — an almost 
unique occurrence — the play is inter- 
rupted by applause of the lines them- 
selves—a truth caught in a sparkling 
epigram; a flash of lightning with il- 
luminating a whole range of human ac- 
tion. Meanwhile we watch the interplay 
of assorted types of men and women, 
with Shavian shafts of satire on differ- 
ent levels of life—the English chauf- 
feur; the American millionaire—as the 
various women tie up their various men, 
Love, mouality, convention, marriage and 
the chase that precedes it, gleam in our 
minds like streamers flung through the 
air on high holiday. 

Maurice Evans has given the brilliant 
play as brilliant a production. His own 
elocutionary habits are appropriate to 
John Tanner (author of the “Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbock”), who himself is 
something of a spouter — Ann predicts 
that he will go far in politics. Also, 
there is a pleasant gleam of mischief in 
Maurice Evans’ eyes; he is playing high 
comedy with a delight that communicates 
itself to his audience. He has done no 
better acting than as John Tanner. 

As Ann, the huntress, France Rowe 
is a most engaging pretender. Liar, co- 
quette, bully, and probably something 
worse, as Tanner describes her, Ann re- 
mains fetching even when she admits her 
wiles. And Frances Rowe makes every 


aspect of the fluid Ann a charming one, 
make-believe but masterful. We can be 
sure that the marriage of Ann and John 
Tanner, though it may not always be 
happy, will never be dull. 

The other players work smoothly to 
keep the performance to its high level. 
One or two move in a manner that befits 
Oscar Wilde rather than the more search- 
ing Shaw; but the brightness is always 
there, and usually the sense of depth as 
well as the glistering surface... Carmen 
Mathews, as the expectant mother whom 
the others think unmarried, has a superb 
scene of righteous indignation; and a 
later more subtle conquest of her father- 
in-law. Malcolm Keen is competently 
brusque as the old Englishman; Jack 
Manning pleasantly condescending to 
all these aristocrats as the chauffeur, the 
laborer conscious of his rights and his 
intelligence. Perhaps best of these sur- 
rounding figures is Josephine Brown, as 
Ann’s mother. She manages to be both 
comic—high-comedy artificial—and real 
at the same time, an achievement of high 
artistry. fe 

High artistry marks the entire eve- 
ning. As director, too, Maurice Evans 
has brought a wrapt understanding to a 
task that has manifestly engrossed his 
enjoyment as well as his capacities, The 
result is equal enjoyment for us-all. At 
the Alvin Theatre, in “Man and Super- 
man,” we have a truly great play by the 
greatest living satiric playwright, in a 
fully worthy production. 























Federation Launches 


(Continued trom Page Five) 
the littler unions of the “fringe” variety 
but by some of the biggest internationals 
ef solid, conservative hues. Even more 
revealing is the point that most of these 
resolutions very intelligently andcogently 
tie in the domestic situation with the 
interplay of forces abroad. An America 
dominated. by reaction which makes 
possible the passage of such a vicious 
anti-labor measure as the Taft-Hartley 
Act, it is pointed out, obviously eannot 
have the mora! weight and influence to 
lead in the fight against totalitarianism 
and slave labor on the international 
level. The Marshal! Plan and the tory- 
dominated 80th Congress are irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, and the pressure 
for the implementation of the first must 
of necessity go band in hand with the 
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Here's What Brooks Atkinson Said About 


BERNARD SHAW'S 
"MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


“Maurice Evans has given the season its first crackle of brilliance. 
... After the tastelessness of most of the work this season, it is a 
joy to see a witty play scrupulously staged by a man who brings 
professional standards to the theatre. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Evans have 


given us the most exhilerating evening in this autumn on Broadway.” 


This play is a smash hit! 
tickets for our annual New Leader Theatre Party by plan- 
ning for it far ahead, long before the show was premiered 
All the critics have confirmed our high 
It is everything that an evening 
in the theatre should be — and more! 
tunate, therefore, in being able to offer to our readers an 
excellent selection of seats for this performance. 
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ALVIN THEATRE, Tuesday Evening, Oct. 28 


For further information write to: 
BESSYE K. BLAUFARB, 
THE NEW LEADER 


unrelenting fight to eliminate reaction 
at home. 

The Executive Council proposed on 
October 13 the immediate formation 
Educational and Political 
League” to further the economic and 
political policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The League, the 
Executive Council’s statement read, is 
order to serve 


of “Labor’s 


being established “in 
most effectively the interests of the 
workers of the nation and to meet 
adequately the challenge presented by 
predatory and vested interests.” It has 
“become imperative 
tragic failure of the 80th Congress to 
serve the people, its abject servility in 
advancing the interests 
reactionary anti-labor lobbies and com- 
binations, and the wave of legislation 


is 


(NY Times) 
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because of “the 


of the most | 


Political Campaign 


against labor im the various state legis- 
latures.” This “Labor’s Educational and 
Political League” project was met with 
a wave of enthusiastic approval by the 
delegates. 

Whether or not the establishment of 
such a League means a definite de- 
parture from traditional AFL policy, it 
certainly will mean a radical departure 
from old political campaign patterns 
and meagerly sustained pronouncements. 
The fact is apparent today that the AFL 
uvnions can raise huge funds for political 
educational drives and can do the job 
as well if not better than the Big Busi- 
ness or vested interests lobbies. The 
example of last spring’s great radio 
campaign is still fresh im the minds of 
AFL leaders and rank-and-filers alike. 


* * * 


Tu Ek huge question mark which hovered 
over the clash between John L. Lewis 
and his associates on the Executive 
Council on the procedure with regard 
to the Menham ruling was dissipated to 
a considerable degree when the National 
Board reversed its 
general counsel and released the top 
executives of both the AFL and of the 
CIO from the requirement of signing 
the “No-Red” affidavits. The convention 
literally heaved a sigh of relief when 
the four-to-one decision of the NLRB 
was flashed from Washington. 

A few newsmen at the press table 
who work for the more sensational 
newspapers felt that they had been 
“robbed” of some good hot Lewis sto- 
ries in the making. Curiously enough, 
many correspondents at this convention 
have managed to interpret the reversal 
of the Denham edict into a victory for 


Labor Relations 





Lewis, failing to observe the forest of 
the situation for that mighty oak. Some 
also have managed to overlook the fact 
that the CIO, which has on its top 
executive Communist- 
slanted persons to whom the signing 
of a affidavit would 
be tantamount to gulping down a cup- 
ful of hemlock juice, has become one 
of the chief beneficiaries of that re- 
versal. 

A Lewis-centered blow-up on the con- 
vention ftoor, however, is not ruled out 
some day this week, when a recom- 
mendation adopted by the Executive 
Council to strip 13 of its 15 members 
of the title of vice-president’ and to 
vest all executive prerogatives in the 
president and 
come up for action. This reeommenda- 
tion, a3 already announced in the press, 
was voted by the Council in order to 
extend NLRB protective facilities to the 
1,500 small, unions 
which come directly under the super- 
vision of the Federation’s national head- 
quarters. The intended to 
thwart another Lewis veto that might 
affect this group of workers who are 
not attached to any autonomous inter- 
national union. 

A flare-up about the grab-bag pro- 
clivities of “District 50” of the Miners 
Union, which is captained by Lewis’ 
brother Denny and which has for sev- 
eral years been causing heartburns to 
many AFL unions whose jurisdictions 
District 50 is alleged to have been in- 
vading, may also cause some rumpus 
on the convention floor. Compared with 
the major Denham issue, now substan- 
tially dead, these potential outbreaks 
are but puny ripples on the surface of 
this AFL annual conclave. 
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PITY THE POOR LANDLORD 

® Cal Eaton, operator of the Olympic 
Auditorium, sports center in Los An- 
geles, is being subjected to a pressure 
campaign by the California Communists 
and their friends. Eaton said, “I don’t 
want to rent the hall to Communists. 
But because I won’t do it, persons are 
at work in the Mexican 
communities trying to get them to boy- 
cott me as anti this or that. 

Eaton was visited by a committee to 
“defend free speech,” on which were 
Philip (Slim) Connelly, secretary of 
the Los Angeles CIO Council, William 
Bidner, another CIO leader, Victor 
Shapiro of the Hollywood Democratic 
Committee, Charlotta Bass, publisher of 


Negro and 


a Negro newspaper, and Leo Gallagher, 
a Catholic who has run for office on the 
Communist ticket. Letters of protest 
have been received from locals of the 
L. A. Newspaper Guild, the United 
Steelworkers, the Furniture Workers, 
and the Food, Tobacco and Agricultural 
Workers. 

Eaton complained that 
signed by Nat Low of the Communist 
Peoples World are distributed at all 
sports events at the Olympic, calting for 
a boycott and asking for money for the 
CP. 


Would these “liberals” defend the 
right of anti-Communists to rent the 
hall so militantly? 
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“Variety Girl’ 


New Paramount Musical 


> 





—*BING CROSBY AND BOB 


At the Albee 





Rebert Youu sa PE ‘en 
“HOUSE IN THE DESERT” AT 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


“House in the Desert,” the first®— ns - 
film of Palestine’s first and only | lines.” He goes to the all-Jewish 











in a scene from RKO’s “Crossfire.” 











motion picture company, had its 
world premiere (Thursday) and be- 
gan a 6-week continuous run to- 
morrow at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, it was announced 
today. 
Presented by the United Pales- 
tine Appeal in conjunction with 
the Palestine Exhibit at the Mu- 
seum, “House in the Desert” 
part of a special film program on 
Palestine and will be shown with 


is 





the documentary “Assignment 
Tel Aviv” narrated by correspond- 
ent and author Quentin Reynolds. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that the script for “House 
in the Desert” has been adapted 
by Morton Wishengrad for radio 
presentation on the Eternal Light 
radio program, September 14, 1947 
(NBC network, 12:50-1:00 p. m., 


DST) to mark the event of Rosh 
Ha-Shanah, the Hebrew New Year 
5708. The Eternal Light, a coast- 
to-coast radio program presented 
under the auspices of the Jewish 


Theological Seminary of America, |} 


is a public service presentation of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

“House in the Desert,” a produc- 
tion of Palestine Films, Inc., which 
was recently established as an in- 


dependent fully equipped motion 
picture company in Jerusalem, 
tells the story of the settlement 
Beth H’aaravah, situated on the 
Shores of the Dead Sea, further 
below sea level than any other 
community’ on the face of the 
earth. Its establishment and 


growth represents a triumph, not 
only over the heat and aridity of 
the desert, but over the unique} 
composition of the Dead Sea soil | 
which had a salt concentration of | 
up to 17%. | 

The second film, “Assignment: | 
Tel Aviv,” tells of an American | 
correspondent, Quentin Reynolds, | 
who in the midst of the current 
crises in Palestine is assigned to 
get the “story behind the head-| 


, PHILHARMONIC 


Under the Direction of 


STOKOWSKI 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
Shostakovich: Prelude in E-flat minor 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5 

Khatchatourian: “Masquerade” 

Suite 

Moussorgsky: Excerpts from ‘Boris 
Godunov” 
(Steinway) 




















THEATER PARTIES 


All) trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AlL- 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader jf) 
Vheatrical Department. 7 East ||| 
|} 15th Street. New York City || 
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| ple every-day episodes where 
|learns the true meaning of life in | 
Palestine, Both films will be shown | 
| continuously from 





city of Tel Aviiv where he meets 
»~ Pepperman family and goes 
with them threugh a series of sim- 


12:30 to 


daily. 





Olga Suarez 





| Appears in “Music in My Heart”. Jed Harris is directing, 


at the Adelphi Theatre. 


he | 


9:15 





[HOPE HEAD A LIST OF 


With a line-up of stars that! 
reads like a Hellywood Who’s Who, | 
“Variety Girl” can now be seen at | 
the New York Paramount. Fifty | 
players most in the stellar brack- 
et, appear together in the final | 
scene, a Variety Club convention | 
banquet at the Cocoanut Greve of | 
the Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles. | 
Star specialties include songs, 
dances, skits and musical numbers. | 
Mary Hatcher, Olga San Juan and | 
De Forest Kelley play the story) 
leads. Bing Crosby and Bob Hope 
head a list of stars which includes 
Alan Ladd, Gary Cooper, Dorothy 
Lamour, Veronica Lake, Lizabeth 


Scott, William Holden, Sterling 
Hayden, , William Bendix, Joan 
Caulfield, Sonny Tufts, Barry 





Fitzgerald, Howard Da Silva, John 
|Lund, Robert Preston, Macdonald 
| Carey, William Demarest, Burt 
| Lancaster, Gail Russell, Arleen 
| Whelan, Virginia Field, and many 
| others. 

In person the Paramount is pre- 
senting Charlie Spivak and his 
orchestra, Al Bernie, Tip, Tap and 
Toe and Mel Torme. | 
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THE HEIRESS 


| SINGAPORE OPENING 
STARS IN PARAMOUNT FILM DELAYED 





on time, will postpone until next 
week, the reopening of the Singa- 
: pore Restaurant, Tommy Chen. 
Failure to get signs, telephones,|the chef who will operate the 


and additional kitchen equipment swank spot, regretfully announces. 














THE VARIETY SHOW OF 
wk kw * & & & THE YEAR— 
* THE 2-FOR-I 
TREAT OF A 
LIFETIME! 


Agtow with. mystic! 
Taree ne MDa 
your Favorite ytars! 












Paramount 


+ +4 O88 


presents 
DAREARA STAMWTER y 
PAULETIE GQDBARD 
DOROTHY LAMOUR 
SONNY TURES 
JOAN CAULFIELD + 
& WILUAR HOLDEN 
IZA SETH. SCOTT 
BURT LANCASTER 
GAIL RUSSELL 
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Speciolty numbers 

by Pearl Boiley ond 
Spike Jones end His 
City Stickers « Pro- 
duced by DANIEL 
DARE « Directed by 
GEORGE MARSHALL 









te «ROBERT PRESTON . 
a VeROnica tant 4 
























* SORR LOND * 
* awattam serpin PP ae °. 
iv FATZGER MAD The Man Who Plays 
a CASS DALEY The Sweetest Trumpet in The World 
HOWARD DA HVA 
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extra added Attraction. se 


MEL TORME 


DON BAKER 
at the 











WENDY HILLER, lovely 
English screen star remembered 
from the Academy Prize Winning 
film “Pygmalion,” co-stars with 
Basil Rathbone in Fred F. Finkle- 
hoffe’s stage production of ‘The 
Heiress” coming to the Biltmore 
Theatre on Monday, September 29. 


aie , | 








“MAN and § 
ALVIN Theatre, 


Evenings at 8:30 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”’"—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNHARD SHAW‘S COMEDY 


52nd STREET W. of B'WAY 


UPERMAN” 

















SOON you will know the motion picture thrill supreme as Gary 
Cooper and Paulette Goddard bring you the excitement and majesty 
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Circle 5 - 5226 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 














CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Prices Mon. thru Thu 








ZIEGFELD ‘th Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings #:30.]) 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


| 





of Cecil B. De Mille’s Technicolor masterpiece.““UNCO NQUERED"! 


soam. PRIVOLI 


B'way & 
49th St. 











rs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 [| 














in the act 
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Two de luxe souv 
excerpts of 23 o 


“which punctuate 


12 unbreakable, flex- 
ible Vinylite records in 


(i 
2 handsome Albums. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE . 2; 


ZS", The greatest dramatic story of all time told 


FRANKLIN DELANO 


ROOSEVELT 


\ “RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY” 


addresses, from the first Inaugural, March 1933, to the | 
Jefferson Day address, (posthumous), April 1945... 


he played so great a part.” 

These history-making Documentary Recordings are dramati- 
cally reproduced with origmel musical score, and written narra- 
tion by Ceser Saerchinger. | 


ual words and familiar voice of ... 


8:30 A.M. 
~~ - . 
af 3 
THE UNSUSPECTED 
in WARNER BROS. PICTURE starring 
Joan CAULFIELD - Claude RAINS - Audrey TOTTER 
CONSTANCE BENNETT - HURD HATFIELD 
Introducing: MICHAEL NORTH 
Direction by MICHAEL CURTIZ, - A Michael Curtiz Production 


* IN PERSON * 


BLUE BARRON *” xx.“ 
JOEY ADAM 


@ MARK ILANT 

@®TONY CANZONERI 
WARNER BROS.’ 
BROADWAY at 47th STREET 


STRAND 








enir albums of 12 records containing 
f Roosevelt's most important radio | 


the mighty march of events in which | 


A veluable possession for 
record collectors, libraries, 
historical archives, schools, 
colleges, classes in Current 
History, Government, Pub- 
lic Speaking end English. 


gq RCA BUILDING « NEW YORK 20 


‘24° 


THE SET 
¢ 





THE FOXES OF HARROW 
Rex HARRISON . Maureen OHARA 


Produced by William A. Bacher Directed by John M. Stahl 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX ADVENTURE ROMANCE! 


ON STAGE ... IN PERSON 


MILTON BERLE 


Your Favorite Comedian & Star of the Philip Morris NBC Radie Program 
NANCY DONOVAN . STAN FISHER - THE FOUR MOROCCANS 
and by Special Request THE VIKINGS 

R oO X 7th Avenue and 50th Street 
Doors Open at 8 A.M. NOW PLAYING 
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Siege of Austria 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


Tue impelling reason for the employ- 
ment of siege instead of storm tactics 
against this salient of democracy which 
projects so uncomfortably towards the 
totalitarian Balkans, to the control of 
which it is the key, is not the quadru- 
partite nature of the occupation. It is 
the existence of the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party. Unlike the various 
peasant parties of the Balkans whose 
positions are being stormed, it is not a 
Party which can be brought to sur- 
render. (The only sign of hesitation 
within the Austrian garrison was seen 
when the Volkspartei Chancellor Figl 
eight months ago asked the Communist 
Ernst Fischer on what terms Russia 
would call off her war of nerves and 
raise the siege; it had to be carefully 
hidden from Figl’s Socialist colleagues 
in the Cabinet.) It is a genuinely so- 
ciaist and largely Marxist party which 
has never been forced into a temporary 
arrangement with reactionary or Fascist 
forces. Unlike the Communists, it has 
never been tainted by toleration or sup- 
port of Hitlerism. 


For 18 years the ASDP proved in 
Vienna the sincerity of its aims and the 
practical efficiency of its methods. It 
did, in fact, confer on the workers of 
Vienna just those benefits of good hous- 


what is to come: 


James Burnham: 


Solomon Schwarz: 
The Problem of Palestine. 


Emanuel S. Larsen 
China’s Political Cauldron. 


Victor Reuther: 


On Democratic Planning. 
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East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


nd me my premium book. [ am enclosing $3.00 for a one-year sub- 
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ing and general iiving conditions which 
the Russian Bolsheviks promised 30 
years ago to the workers of Moscow— 
and are still promising. It survived four 
years of active and seven years of 
passive underground opposition to two 
separate tyrannies. If Russia should 
overwhelm Austria, it will go under- 
ground again and fight for its other 
principle to which it is as stoutly loyal 
as to that of Socialism—democracy, the 


rule of the majority. Its strength in 


postwar Europe is that it is a genuine 
movement of the Left, immune by its 
record from assault by the usual Rus- 
sian method of alleging compromise 
with reaction or toleration of fake mili- 
tary conspiracies. 


In its efforts to stem the advancing 
forces of Communist totalitarianism, the 
West has too often found itself forced 
to rely on weak Socialist leaders in 
agrarian countries where Socialism was 
never a live force, or on peasant move- 
ments whose attitudes are out of tune 
with the tremendous upsurge towards 
Socialism which has swept the continent 
on the collapse of Fascist tyranny. This 
upsurge can at most be guided but 
never again suppressed; those who try 
to are beating the waves. Deprived of 
the constructive anti-Fascism of Social 
Democracy, the continental worker will 
support the pseudo anti-Fascist democ- 


ipa aaa a a eee came nae 


Examining our editorial larder the other day, we were struck by 
the fact that we have a veritable feast at hand in the form of articles 


that will appear shortly in THE NEW LEADER. Here is a taste of 


Ferdinand Hermans 
The Rebirth of the Comintern. VS. Samuel Seabury: 


The Future of Proportional 
Representation. 


Gordon Clapp: 


TVA and the Co-ops. 


Naum Jasny: 


Guns or Bread? 


Julien Steinberg: 


Business Journals and Labor’s 
Case. 


. 


For Those Who Act at Once... 


We are offering as a special premium for those who send in the 
coupon below at once, a free copy of W. L. White's sensational 
volume, REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS. This is the book that the 
fellow-traveling press attacked in one of their most vicious campaigns. 
Only a reading of :his informative, and candid, volume can tell you 
why they feared this book. This book will be sent to you, or anyone 
you designate, for a new one-year subscription to THE NEW LEADER 
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racy propagated by the Stalinists rather 
than let their former overlords again to 
set foot upon their necks. 


’ Hence, despite. snadow-boxing, it is 
neither feudalism nor Fascism which is 
public enemy number one for Stalinism 
today, but its own deadly rival with 
the workers, Social Democracy: Hence 
the necessity of tying the leaders of 
weak Socialist parcvies to its conquering 
chariot, of letting them share in benefits 
and dyeing them with the stain of Com- 
munist abuses, so that they become 
unwilling as wel! as unable to break 
away. (One Austrian Socialist attending 
a recent Socialist congress in Budapest 
was genuinely shocked at the long string 
of luxury automobiles flaunted by the 
leaders of the Hungarian party.) Our 
American observers in Austria, after 
first making the common mistake of 
distrusting all anti-capitalist forces as 
being necessarily subservient to Mos- 
cow, seem now to have recognized that 


it is not the conservative but only the 
progressive and genuinely Socialist 
forces of Europe which can save the 
peoples from escaping the tyranny of 
serlin only to fall beneath that of 
Moscow, and guide their long pent-up 
revolutionary impulses into constructive 
democratic channels. In Austria, they 
now expect, not the Volkspartei, but the 
Socialists to take the lead. 

The Russians have realized for two 
years the danger of Austria’s strong 
and self-confident Socialists becoming a 
beacon and a rallying point to the 
masses in the sourrounding countries. 
Particularly in “Hungary, as anti-Com- 
munist fury among the factory workers 
after the recent fake eléctions showed, 
the demand is steadily growing for 
leaders who will lead, and will refuse 
to be scared by Communist-constructed 
“reaction” bogies. Hence the siege of 
democratic Austria, that standing menace 
to surrounging totalitarianisms and the 
Communist ‘minorities who direct them. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH LABOR COUNCIL—A COMMUNIST FRON 


The American Jewish Labor Council is appealing, in full-page ads, for money 
ostensibly to combat anti-Semitism and aid Jews in Europe and Palestine. Let- 
ters from Ferdinand C. Smith, Communist leader of the National Maritime Union, 
and from Saillant of the Soviet-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions, 


are cited in praise of this CP front. 


Here is what William Green, AFL president, thinks of the AJLC: “Like many 


other noble movements, it seems that somebody always attempts, under the 
cloak of deception, to capitalize and commercialize upon that effort [to fight anti- 


I have been confused myself because I was so willing to respond to an appeal for 


help by this organization. It is a Communist-front group, officered by Commu- 


nists, and sponsored by them. So draw the line between the noble Jewish Labor 


the second does not.” 
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: semitism]. There is a movement called the American Jewish Labor Council. 
[=== and the American Jewish Labor Council. The first deserves help; a 
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In Memoriam 


Giuseppe Modigliani 


By Raphael R. Abramovitch 





NE more of the Old Guard of 
O international Socialism has 

passed away — Giuseppe Mo- 
digliani, the fiery fighter against 
Mussolini and Fascism, the eloquent 
champion of democracy. A _ broad- 
shouldered stocky man with mighty 
whiskers, a chiseled straight nose and 
beautiful mild eyes, a powerful 
speaker in Italian and French, a 
prominent lawyer and member of the 
Italian Parliament before the advent 
of Fascism, Modigliani for two dec- 
ades tried to arouse the public opinion 
of international labor against the 
menace of Fascism. 

We became friends: two Socialist 
exiles fighting against their respective 
totalitarian dictatorships. Sometimes 
we discussed, more in a way of gloomy 
joking than seriously, the question, 
which of us would live long enough 
to see his country again. He was sure 
I would be the one. He was serious 


of rank and means of identification, 
He consistently refused to part with 
it, hoping that one day he would go 
back to Rome to occupy his old seat 
in the assembly given to him by the 
Italian workers, He finally did. But 
only for a short time. 

Our unforgettable friend was a 
man of firm character. He never 
compromised his principles. Thus 
he never accepted a passport .from 
the Mussolini regime, although the 
Fascist Government was eager to 
give passports to all Italian exiles. 
He traveled all over Europe with a 
long expired pre-Fascist identifica- 
tion document causing countless com- 
plications to his comrades in charge 
of the visa formalities in the various 
European countries to which he sought 
admission on the occasion of the meet- 
ings of the Socialist International. 

He likewise categorically refused 
to leave France with a false passport 
in the fall of 1940, when we last met 
in Marseille. Most of the interna- 
tional socialists known to the Nazi or 
Fascist police had to use false papers 
in order to escape from an arrest by 
the Gestapo. But not Modigliani. He 
remained under his own name in 
France to the last moment, and re- 
fused even to shave away his whiskers. 

He never compromised with his con- 
science in big or small things although 
he was not a fanatical person. He 
never belonged to the radical wing of 
the party and always proudly pro- 
claimed himself “a damned Re- 
formist,” an avowed right-winger. 

We had in the Labor and Socialist 
International (1923-1940) many great 
men and many interesting characters. 
But Giuseppe Modigliani was one of 





about that. But with some pathetic the purest and noblest representatives 
inconsistency he continued to wear on of the generation which made So- 
his watch chain the little golden’ cialism great, as a movement toward 
badge which members of the Italian Liberty, Justice and the Brotherhood 
Chamber of Deputies wore as a sign of Man. 
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A Befuddled Decision 


(Continued from Page Nine) | 

“It is the arbitrator's conclusion 
after considering the character of the 
area secretary’s lists, the type of lists 
issued by Council, her failure to clear 
her lists with the Education Depart- 
ment, and the number and type of 
materials she selected in additic.. te 
that already used by Council, that the 
area secretary deviated from Council's 
policy and program... .” 

Ergo, the arbitrater decides: “to 
reinstate the aren secretary te her 
former position, pay and _ responsi- 
bilities as of the date of this award.” 

Never did a conclusion violate so 
crudely the declared principle of the 
argument, and the evidence admitted as 
valid. It is not likely that Mr. Fly is 
altogether unaware of the monstrous 
piece of illogic in his reasoning. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should seek 
to offer some justification for ordering 
the reinstatement of the area secretary 
whom he has found guilty on all primary 
counts. ‘He lacks the intellectual courage 
to face the outrageous inconsistencies 
in his opinion openly and to defend them, 
But in a number of asides, he seems to 
be preparing the reader for the shock- 
ing non-sequitur by ‘suggesting “rea- 
sons” why, even if guilty, the area sec- 
retary should be reinstated. 


The first “reason” is that the admin- 
istration. of Council lacked efficiency. 
“The. arbitrator .has pointed out the 
places where the .area secretary erred 
(sic!). Because ef.the void and affirma- 
tive errors in administration, Council 
itself must assume a share of the re- 
sponsibility of error.” 

What error? The error of propa- 
gandizing for the Communist line? How 
ean Council or any other organization 
be held responsible for the disloyalty 
and betrayal of trust of any employee 
to whom it had given a thorough orien- 
tation course and who had punctilously 
fulfilled all her duties during her pro- 
bation pariod, right up to the day when 
she felt she enjoyed the security of 
permanent tenure? That Council was 
innocent of knowledge of her subsequent 
behavior, the record shows to repletion. 
But wheir it’moves to rectify a situation 
that has become noisome, Mr. Fly holds 
it equally guilty and punishes not the 
area secretary, but the organization 
whose purposes she has subverted. 


Absurdity can go no further. If I hire 
someone, instruct him carefully in his 
duties, and then fail to prevent him 
from walking off with my _ household 
effects, on Mr. Fly’s reasoning I would 
be equally responsible, first for not 
telling him not to steal the furniture, 
and second, for not watching him day 
and night to prevent him from doing so. 

The second justification Mr. Fly offers 
reminds one of the prisoner who con- 
fessed to murdering his parents and 
then threw himself on the mercy of the 
court on the ground that he was an 
orphan. Mr. Fly reaffirms the guilt of 
the area secretary, but suggests that 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Household Fire Insurance 
‘1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
@ member withdraws. 
“ 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


~ 
Apply to the Main Oifice 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent ¢ - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 








since Council discharged the area secre- 
tary, she has a claim for life tenure, 


9 
“It may well be that in a number 
of foreign countries the area secre- 
tary would have been executed. Coun- 
cil has done less. But even it has per- 
manently blighted a career.” 
x * od 


In what mysterious ways Mr. Fly’s 
mind moves! The area secretary, whom 
he finds guilty of subverting Council’s 
program, did nothing to blight her 
eareer. Council, which did not disclose 
her name which requested her to re- 
sign quietly, is to blame. The Com- 
munist leadership of the union, which 
did disclose her name, which insisted on 
making a public issue of her case, is 
innocent. Nor is it even true that the 
area secretary’s career is blighted or 
that other avenues of employment were 
blocked to her. The Communist-front 
organizations whom she served so loyally 
would have welcomed her. The Com- 
munists always take care of their own. 
But Mr. Fly insists that Council give 
the area secretary a pension for life— 
for his own report shows that she can- 
not be trusted to do any work for the 
organization—to make amends to her 
for having been caught sabotaging the 
purposes of the organization. 


Think of it! I ask the person who 
has walked off with my goods to leave 
my employment. I am even willing to 
let him have what he’s taken so long 
as he packs himself off. But no, he in- 
pists that I rehire him, makes a scene, 
and I am compelled to disclose the 
grounds for my action. But Mr. tly 
then argues that I must rehire him be- 
cause I have permanently blighted his 
career! I have provoked him into pub- 
licly embarrassing himself. 


Mr. Fiy’s third justification for his 
conclusion is equally shabby. He points 
out that on the two most serious derelic- 
tions—the substitution of pro-Commu- 
nist reading lists, and encouraging sec- 
tion cooperation with the Communist 
Win the Peace Committee—another staff 
employee was also involved. This em- 
ployee had herself written an even 
stronger letter approving the Win the 
Peace Committee—for which she had 
absolutely no authority. The manifest 
conclusion that Mr. Fly ‘should have 
drawn is that both of these area secre- 
taries were equally guilty, for beth were 
knowingly subverting the policies of 
the organization. But with character- 
istic perversity, Mr. Fly holds that be- 
cause someone else had violated Coun- 
cil’s trust (a fact not clearly estab- 
lished before the hearings were con- 
ducted), Council was to blame. 

The man who robbed me pleads in his 
defense that another one of my em- 
ployees was in cahoots with him. This 
convinces Mr. Fly that I must reinstate 
the man I discharged. For he was not 
alone to blame. Because he had a con- 
federate, J am to blame. 
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| Are you looking for a 
DIFFERENT place to lunch? 
|Do you want spacious, pleasant 
| surroundings ? 


{ 
|Do you enjoy home cooking? 


Come to 


THE LITTLE INN | 


10 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Ample portions—but at reasonable 
{ ° 
prices. i 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Baltimore, Md.: Sunday, Oct. 26, noon 
to 12:15 p. m., Station WFBR, talk by 
August Claessens on “The Meaning of 
Social Democracy”; campaign with large 
press ads, mailings, etc., for meeting to 
follow on Tuesday, Oct. 28, 8 p. m., at 
the Southern Hotel. Speakers: Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, Dr. S. M. Nei- 
stadt and August Claessens. . . . Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Annual Debs Banquet on 
Sunday, Nov. 23, 6 .p. m., at Webster 
Hall. Speakers: David Lewis, secretary 
of the C.C.F. of Canada, and others. 
Contact Bess Topolsky, 702 N. St. Clair 
Street, for reservations. . . . Newark, 
N. J.: Annual Debs Dinner in November. 
Rand School of New Jersey continues 
to show progress; six classes meet on 
Friday evenings, from 6:45 p. m. to 
10 p. m. at 34 Williams Street, Newark. 
. .. Trenton, N. J.: August Claessens 
speaks on Thursday, October 23, 7:30 
p. m., for ILGWU at YWCA, 140 East 
Hanover Street... . Rochester, N. Y.: 
Difficulties with radio stations are delay- 
ing the contemplated broadcast, advertis- 
ing and public meeting... . 


NEW YORK CITY 


Reception to Kurt Schumacher and 
Fritz Heine. Intimate report on Socialist 
movement in Germany and Europe. Sun- 
day, October 26, 2 p. m., Debs Audi- 
torium, 7 East 15th Street, New York. 
Greetings by representatives of Social 
Democratic Federation and Socialist 
Party. Admission by ticket only. Kurt 
Schumacher, public meeting, Tuesday, 
October 28, 8 p. m., Webster Hall, 11th 
Street and Third Avenue, New York. 
Auspices, SDF German Branch, Neue 
Volkszeitung, Arbeiter Wohlfahrt. Tick- 
ets $1.20. ... : Algernon Lee speaks over 
radio station WEVD every Saturday at 
9:30 p. m.... Mid-Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, October 20, 8 -p. m. at W.C. 
School, 108 East 181st Street, Bronx. 

. . City Executive Committee meets 
Wednesday, October 22, 8:30 p.m... 
Upper West Side Branch meets Tuesday, 
October 21, at Dr. Mishnum’s, 35 West 
92nd Street, 8:30 p. m. Social gathering, 
Saturday, October 25, at the Ruben- 
stein’s, 441 Central Park West. . 
Annual Debs Dinner, Sunday, November 
16, 6 p. m., Park Central Hotel. Speak- 
ers Louis Fischer, Israel Feinberg, Coun- 
cilman Louis P. Goldberg, Nathaniel M. 
Minkoff, and A. N. Weinberg. . . . Wom- 
en’s Afternoon Forum, Tuesday, October 
21, 1:30 p. m. Nathaniel M. Minkoff, 
“Third Party Trends for 1948” at Rand 


CIO Convention 


(Continued on Page Five) 
tion to aid the striking Shipyard work- 
ers at Bethlehem Yards, Reid Robinson, 
ousted left-wing president of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter workers belittled the differ. 
ences between the two unions. 

Also speaking in support of the resolu- 
tion to aid the Bethlehem workers was 
UAW Walter Reuther, who used this 
opportunity to answr by indirection a 
statement made Sunday by Drew Pear- 
son in his radio broadcast. Pearson had 
claimed that Taft would ask Reuther to 
be his running-mate in the Republican 
ticket. Reuther attacked the ‘reaction- 
aries in the 80th Congress, and said, 
“We'll see Taft in hell before we'll see 
him in the White House.” 

Pearson’s charge against Reuther came 
at a time when several of the largest 
UAW locals are voting. So far the 
voting has been going about three to 
one in Reuther’s favor, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that Reuther wil! be the 
only CIO vice-president from the auto 
workers this year. 


Traditionally, no international unien 
has had more than one vice-president 
on the CIO executive board, but at the 
1946 convention, a last minute switch 
made R. J. Thomas, whom Reuther had 
defeated as president of the auto work- 
ers, a vice-president of national CIO. 








Branch: Card Party and Social, Satur- 
day, October 18, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East 
Tremont Avenue, Bronx. ... Workmen's 
Circle Symposium, “Is Peace Possible,” 
Algernon Lee, A. A. Berle, Norman 
Thomas, Friday, October 24, & p. m., 
Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 East 48th 
Street, New York. . . Wm. Karlin 
Branch: Card Party and Social, at the 
Rutes’, 849 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, 
near East 54th Street, October 25, 
8 p. m. Refreshments; Admission $1.00. 
. . . Reception to Trifon Gomez, Presi- 
dent of Spanish labor unions, Monday, 
October 20, 6:30 p. m., George Washing- 
ton Hotel, 23rd Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Speakers, Louis P. Goldberg, 
Luigi Antonini, Norman Thomas. .. . 
Coming Testimonial Dinners to well- 
known Social Democrats: November 2 
to Israel Hovitz of Coney Island Branch; 
to Israel Feinberg of the ILGWU and 
member of the Cloakmakers Branch, 


School... . August Claessens East Bronx December 20, Hotel St George. 
aay ae aga as acer amma renee 
= Readers of The New Leader are cordially 

' invited to attend a luncheon to honor 

z KURT SCHUMACHER 

a Chairman of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. 
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Other speakers: LUIGI ANTONINI, A. A. BERLE, JR.. WILLIAM 
L. WHITE—REINHOLD NIEBUHR, presiding. 

On SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, at 12:30 P. M., at the 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT, 45th Street and Madison Avenue. 
LUNCHEON, $3.50.—Get ticket from 
The American Association for a Democratic Germany, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y.—Tel.: GRamercy 5-6560 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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“Let Us Have Peace” 


HESE famous words of General Grant after the 

end of the Civil War would be an excellent 

beacon for our foreign policy at the present 
time. For more than two years the harmful fiction 
that a state of war prevails between this country and 
Germany and Japan has been allowed to prevail. 
Whereas the peace treaty with Germany was signed 
within eight months after the end of the First World 
War, there has not even been a promising start toward 
agreement on a treaty with Germany two and a half 
years after the end of the Second World War. 

The very earnest attempt of Secretary Marshall 
last spring to.lay the basis of an agreed settlement 
on Germany and to obtain the signature of an Austrian 
peace treaty ended in complete failure, because of 
impossible Soviet demands. There is no reason to 
suppose that the meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
November will be any more successful. Nor is the 
Soviet Government likely to prove more accommo- 
dating and cooperative in discussing peace with Japan 
than in working out common terms for Germany. 

There are great and growing disadvantages in 
maintaining indefinitely a formal state of war. Al- 
most everyone except a few last-ditch fanatics agrees 
that the revival of the non-military industries and 
the foreign trade of Germany and Japan is an urgent 
necessity, and for two reasons. 

First, until there is a presumption of productive 
activity, some 40,000,000 Germans in the Anglo- 
American merged zones and 75,000,000 Japanese will 
be dependent on heavy food shipments from this 
country, if. starvation is to be averted. As a matter 
of humanity and economic commonsense, it is far 
better to let the Germans and Japanese earn their 
living than to keep them forever in their present 
status of subsidized paupers. 

Second, Germany is an industrial powerhouse for 
Europe; Japan an industrial powerhouse for East 
Asia. German and Japanese recovery will promote 
world recovery, just as German and Japanese stag- 
nation will prolong world economic crisis. 

Swift and generous American aid for Europe is 
necessary. But there must be an element of European 
self-help. If Americans can properly be called on 
for self-denial in various forms in order to save 
Europe from sliding into the abyss of economic chaos, 
it is also reasonable to suggest that Britain should 
mine more coal, that France should grow more food, 
and that Germany should be helped, not hindered, 
in turning out steel, chemicals, ships, machine tools, 
and other industrial products, besides increasing the 
output of Ruhr coal. 

In the same way, a revival of Japanese output of 


‘textiles and other light industry manufactured goods 


will benefit not only the Japanese themselves, but 
also the low-cost markets of Asia and Africa, where 
the peoples, in the great majority, are too poor to 
buy the more expensive products of American and 


European factories. 
* + — 


Tu final settlement of peace terms is an indis- 
pensable condition of German and Japanese evo- 
nomic revival. A foreign military administration, no 
matter how efficiently staffed, is inevitably a cumber- 
some bureaucracy, a drag rather than a spur to 
attempts to resume old trade connections and seek 
out markets and sources of raw material. 

Coal, steel, chemical and other German industries 
will never revive as a result of paper plans drawn 
up in American and British military government 
bureaus. There must be the fullest use of incentives, 
the utmost freedom for German public or private 
factory owners, trade unions and cooperatives to look 
up possibilities of bartering industrial products for 
the meat and fats which are so desperately short. 

Another vexing question which is not yet settled 
ie the amount of factory dismantling which is still 
Lagpevayeci. One cannot expect Germans and Japanese 
.v schabilitate factories which may be snatched away 
fox so-called reparations. 

Tt is sometiges urged as an argument against the 
zonclusion of peace with Germany and Japan that 
shis would involve the withdrawal of occupation 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








forces which are a guaranty against Soviet intimi- 
dation and possible invasion of the disarmed western 
zones of Germany and the equally disarmed Japan. 
It is certainly true that the total disarmament of 
Germany and Japan was based on the optimistic idea 
that the United Nations could effectively police the 
world. This function the United Nations, in its present 
form, is conspicuously unable to perform. 















However, it should be remembered that we do nof 
and cannot. maintain ‘enough troops in Germany in’ 
time of peace to stand up to a major Soviet offensiveg 
Soviet designs of aggression are checked not by our 
limited forces of.occupation in Europe, but. by the’ 
knowledge that we still possess a monopoly of the! 
atomic bomb and a vast industrial potential that has | 
twice proved its value in major wars. 4 


Japan could be protected by air and naval power ~ 
from nearby bases. Western Germany could be pro- © 
tected by a token force, nominally perhaps engaged 
in supervising disarmament, but backed by a clear- 7 
cut official declaration that we should consider any § 
military movement into Germany a breach of the 7 
peace, and would act accordingly. We have acquiesced © 
long enough in the Soviet game of protracting peace 
settlements interminably to an accompaniment of 
deepening economic crisis. Let us have peace .with & 
Japan and with the section of Germany we control,’ 4 
on humane and reasonable terms, and quickly. 
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Editorials— 


The New Leader 
Was Right 


ORMER Secretary James I’, Byrnes’ very frankly 
speaking book about his experiences as inter- 
national negotiator has caused a great splash in 
the pool of American public opinion. In print and 
under his authoritative name he tells the inside truth 
about what the Russians have done and what they 
are driving at. The secret agreements signed between 
Germany and the USSR in August and September, 
1939, are given in detail. The reason for the break 
between Hitler and Stalin which led to the attack 
on Russia and pushed Stalin over to the side of the 
Allies is explained. And, thanks to Byrnes’ ability 
to write shorthand, we have at last, and for the first 
time, a substantial story of the heated negotiations 
at Yalta. We learn that Roosevelt and Churchill 
agreed to the veto in the Security Council of the UN 
only because of Stalin’s rockribbed insistance. We 
find out all about the secret bargains which turned 
over the Kurile Islands and Manchuria and a vast 
area in Europe to the Stalin domain. 
And, finally, Byrnes pulls the last plank from under 


the self-styled liberals who continue to pretend that- 


appeasement of dictatorship is “‘the Roosevelt policy.” 
Many intimates of the war President have testified 
that during the last months of his life he was fed up 
with Russian expansionism, that he had sternly re- 
solved upon a get-tough policy. Now Byrnes sets 
down in print what is practically the official story 
of Roosevelt’s angry reaction to Stalin’s words and 
acts. If Henry Wallace and his followers have any 
honesty in them, they will now cease to pretend that 
they represent the “Roosevelt” foreign policy. 

On every one of these points New Leader readers 
have been correctly informed months or years ago. 
On February 17, 1945, a few days after adjournment 
of the Yalta Conference, we published an editorial 
entitled “Bargain at Yalta.” We had to guess, but 
our guesses proved correct. 

On June 8, 1946, we published an article by Julius 
Epstein in which the breakdown of negotiations be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin with regard to disposal of 
the Balkans is outlined precisely as it is told in 
Byrnes’ account. FDR’s swift change of attitude near 
the end of his life we have affirmed on many occa- 
sions. What our readers have known for a long time, 
the whole country can now learn from this honest and 
straightforward book of the former Secretary of State. 


A Town Meeting 
of the World 


AST year Madame Pandit, speaking for the Indian” 
delegation to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, made a moving plea on behalf 

of the Indian minority group in the Union of South | 
Africa. The denial of equal rights to these people} 
has long been an international scandal and has been 
widely remarked upon. Madame Pandit said that the 
hardships suffered by these migrants from her sown’ | 
country might lead to international difficulties. There | 
was difference of opinion as to whether she proved — 
this point but there was general sympathy with her — 
eloquent effort to bring a particularly flagrant case 7 
of injustice before the bar of international opinion. 

On October 7 John Foster Dulles, speaking on — 
another matter, interjected into his address a parae 
graph which bears upon this case. Jan Christian ~ 
Smuts, head of the South African delegation, had. 
argued that the Assembly was entitled to take action 
only in cases in which there is a question of a legal 
obligation which the Assembly can enforce. Mr.) 
Dulles sharply differed from this point of view. ‘“This® 
Assembly,” he argued, “was set up to be the town® 
meeting of the world. It was the place to which the® 
representatives of the different nations and the dif 
ferent peoples of the world would come together with” 
the right . . . to discuss any question within the scope = 
of the Charter.” 

When he made this statement, Mr. Dulles was probe 
ably informed about the fact that a group of under- 
privileged American citizens were upon the point of 
airing their case before this town meeting of the world. — 
The National Association for the Advancement of — 
Colored People had decided to present to the UN an | 
account of the wrongs suffered by the Negroes of the. 
United States. The officers of this organization have. 
placed in the hands of Trygve Lie for such use as_ 
any UN bodies may see fit to make of it a volume. 
of 154 pages giving a systematic account of the various -7 
disabilities suffered by the tenth part of the popu | 
lation of this country which happens to be colored. 

It may be argued by some that this is an unpatriotic 9 
act, for our enemies will pick up this argument 4 
against our system. It may be just as well maintained, | 
however, that that is proof of devotion to the national: 
welfare. Race discrimination weakens us both in” 
peace and in war. Any effort to end it promotes the + 
national welfare. é 
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